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An Indian Monument. 


Several monuments to Indian chieftains, raised 
by white men, exist in the United States, but a 
memorial stone has lately been erected in South 
Dakota which is said to be the first monument 
raised to a dead chief by a subscription among 
the people of his own tribe. 

This monument stands on the bank of Medicine 
Creek, on the Lower Brulé Indian Reservation, 
near Chamberlain, South Dakota, and marks the 
grave of a man named Iron Nation, who was for 
forty years the head chief of the Lower Brulé 
tribe of Sioux. 

His fame was peculiarly an Indian one; he is 
known very little to the whites, perhaps from the 
fact that he never went to war with them. He 
was always their friend, and as a result is forgot- 
ten by them. It is a part of the irony of fate 
toward the red men that those whose fame will 
longest endure among the whites are those who 
fought them most bloodily and relentlessly. 

Among the Indians Iron Nation was a promi- 
nent figure for sixty years. Though peaceful 
toward the whites, he was a mighty man of war 
as regarded the other nations of Indians. He 
led his people in many wars against their heredi- 
tary enemies—the Pawnees, Gros Ventres, Pon- 
cas and Crows. 

On one expedition, more than fifty years ago, 
Iron Nation led his tribe into the heart of the 
Pawnee territory, in eastern Nebraska, and after 
defeating and killing many of that nation and 
burning their lodges and other property, carried 
off many of their children into captivity. These 
children were given to Sioux women to raise, 
and were brought up as Sioux. And Sioux they 
always remained— faithful till death to their 
captive allegiance. 

To bea great war chief in that day meant also 
to be a man of physical perfection. Iron Nation 
is said to have been the swiftest runner that the 
Sioux ever had, and the Lower Brulés believe 
him to have been swifter than any other man. 

A party of Gros Ventres once watched Iron 
Nation’s camp, and surprised it while he and 
all the other men were away hunting.’ They 
murdered two women, one of whom was the 
sister of Iron Nation, and then fled on their 
ponies toward their reservation, which was near 
Fort Berthold, on the other side of the Missouri. 
As soon as the Sioux hunters returned, a war- 
party, headed by Iron Nation, started in pursuit. 

The Gros Ventres had to keep on the western 
side of the river until they were near the fort. 
The Sioux had not overtaken their enemy when 
they reached the neighborhood of the ford, and 
were forced to go into camp to feed their ponies. 
While the ponies were grazing, a band of the 
Gros Ventres was discovered, still on the west 
side of the river. Without stopping to get his 
horse, which was at some little distance, Iron 
Nation, full of grief and fury, started on foot for 
the ford, five miles away, to cut off the retreat of 
the enemy. With him went all his band, some 
on foot and some mounted, and then ensued the 
most famous foot-race in Sioux history. 

Side by side with Iron Nation were four of his 


own watriors, on horseback. It was hard to tell. 


which ran the swiftest, man or horses. Three 
of the horsemen did, indeed, reach the ford just 
in advance of Iron Nation; but though the fourth 
warrior had a good horse, the chief outran him. 
The escape of the Gros Ventres was cut off, and 
the murder avenged. 

The career of this redoubtable warrior and 
warm friend of the whites ended in a way which 
should have inclined the white people to partici- 
pate in the honors to his memory. Near his 
grave stands a Christian church which was 
constructed through his efforts in his closing 
years. 
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Life in a Cab. 


The Pittsburg Leader some time ago printed 
an article under this title, while a convention of 
locomotive engineers was in session in that city. 
The article was made up largely of incidents and 
sayings which the writer had gathered from 
interviews with the men in attendance upon the 
convention. A man who has driven an engine 
for ten or twenty years is sure to have plenty of 
adventures to relate, if he can be drawn into 
conversation. 

“An engineer is never satisfied,” said one man, 
“until he has learned his run thoroughly. The 
whole road becomes as a picture in his mind, 
and though the night may be black as a cloud, 
the way opens up to himi as though it was day- 





light. I firmly believe I could pilot my engine | P@SS 


over the division which I run with my eyes 
closed. 

“There is something about the motion of the 
engine that tells you where you are. In going 
through the yards the switches have each a 
different click, and even if there was not a glim- 
mer of light I could tell my exact location.” 

Another man described an accident in which 
his engine and the entire train of nine cars rolled 
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down an embankment and landed bottom side! Deafness and Catarrh cured. Relief at once. 


up. He shut off steam and then crawled out o 
the wreck, amid the awful cries and screams of 
the passengers who were escaping, or trying 
to escape, through the car windows. 

“But a wreck of this kind,” he continued, “‘is 


| not so trying toa man’s nerve as an obstruction | 
}on the track that can be seen some distance | JAM 


ahead. 

‘About a year ago I ran over a bridge that I 
momentarily expected would give away and 
carry us all to a watery grave. When I was 
about a third of the way over I noticed that the 
stringers, or at least a number of them, had let 
go, while those that were holding together were 
so rotten that it seemed almost impossible for 
them to bear up the heavy weight. 

**I couldn’t stop the train. That would have 
been certain death. The fireman also noticed 
the condition of the bridge, and we both thought 
our time had come. The suspense was awful. 


Could we reach the other side before the girders | 


would let go? 

“IT could have saved myself by jumping, but if 
I left the engine what would become of the 
passengers? If ever a man prays, it is in such 
a position as this. Whether my silent petition 
to heaven was answered I know not, but we 
reached the other side in safety. 

“You can rest assured I was not long in 
bringing the train to a standstill and sending a 
flagman back to stop other trains.” 


~ 
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“Set,” “Sit,” “Lay,” “Lie.” 


The disposition of “‘set” to usurp the place of 
*“sit’’ and of “‘lay’’ to oust “lie” from its proper 
position is exhibited by a passage at arms, in the 
early days of the American judiciary, between 
Judge R. and Counsellor B. 

Once, while Mr. B. was arguing a case, he 
said he would conclude his argument on the 
following day, unless the court would set late 
enough for him to finish that evening. ‘Sit, sir, 
not set; hens set,” retorted the judge. 

It was not many hours before the lawyer had 
an opportunity to make the “retort courteous.” 
In giving an opinion the same judge remarked 
that under such and such cireumstances an action 
would not lay. “Lie, may it please your honor,” 
—s e counsellor, with a smile; “hens 
ay. 

Another com of three ju i 
debated cae eoert by the co nis 
long the session should be, at last announced that 
“the court would set three weeks.” 

“Why,” exclaimed a waggish lawyer in a 
whisper loud enough to be heard throughout the 





t 
court-room, ‘‘don’t they set four weeks, like| 4 


other geese ?”’ . 

The anecdotes may be “chestnuts” to the 
—— were published more than 
fty years —but they may serve to remind 
the boys and girls that to set means to put, to 
lace, to plant, while to sit means to rest on the 
ower part of the body, to repose on a seat, and 
to perch, as a‘bird. Lay, they should also 
remember, always expresses transitive action, 
that is, action upon some object, and that lie 
expresses rest. It is correct to say, “‘A mason 
lays bricks,” for his action is active. ‘‘A ship 
lies at anchor” is a correct expression, for the 
vessel is at rest. The confusion in their use is 
due to the fact that lay, though a verb of action, 
is also the imperfect tense of the verb to lie, 
expressive of rest. 


~~ 
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So it Sounded. 


‘Immortal Ceesar dead and turned to clay” is 
still useful to many people and in many ways. 
What multitudes of schoolboys are at this moment 
poring with delight over his ‘‘Commentaries’’— 
*‘Commentarii de Bello Gallico!” 


Uncle Isaae’s boy, Lincoln Grant Thompson, 
a student at Howard University, is, or was, one 
of these. Uncle Isaac had a slave in his 
youth, and of course was proud enough that his 
son should be a scholar. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Isaac, “my boy Linkum 
he knows a. heap. Up dere to Washington a 
feller learns most eberything, now I tell ye.”’ 

Lincoln Grant had just been at home on a 
vacation, and had brought his books with him. 

“He reads Latin mighty sight faster’n I can 
read English.” 

The old man’s listener expressed a satisfactory 
measure of astonishment. 

“Yes, sir,” said Isaac, “dat’s a fac’. An’ you 
nebber’d guess what it’s all about—all about de 
yellow calico.” 
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Farther Away and Nearer Together. 


Every one who has been a traveller must have 
observed how closely comparative strangers are 
drawn together when they chance to meet at a 
great distance from home. The author of “Home- 
ward Bound” has gone so far as to treat the 
subject in a mathematical table. 

In your own city you do not see each other 
"Gee bemieed elles from h 

ne hun miles y 
each other with interest. ae ae 
Five hundred miles away, you smile as you 


One thousand miles away, you bow and say, 
— ° you ~ , 

en thousand miles away, you each 
other’s hands and are bosom aw efenn. 


~~ 
4 





“WHAT’s that down there?” she asked, on her 
first voyage. ‘‘That’s the steerage.” ‘And 
does it take all those people to make the boat go 
straight ?” 
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Size. Waltham or Elgin Movement. 
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list). We will ship goods to you freight 
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cheapest way. Allow you One Week 
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same to us by Express, Money Order 
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Full Payment for goods sent, we 
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G.A.FOLSOM & CO.,192 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 
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is not only one of the most delicate °nd delicious breakfast 
foods ever offered to the A pany but ... .ddition, being com- 
almost entirely of pure gluten, is one of the most 
ealthful and nutritious foods known. It is made from the 
very choicest of selected Hard Spring Wheat, and bein; 
almost pure gluten, is highly recommended for the use o! 
iabetic persons or those of weak digestion. 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


NORTH DAKOTA MILLING CO., Grand Forks, N.D. 
Cushman Bros., 18 Hudson 8t., New York, Exclusive Agts. 
Send 10 cents for Sample Package and 200-page Cook Book, 
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‘For Hot Weather. 
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CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE. 
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The above price is ordered from July 1 to Oct. 1, 1896. 
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irections complete. Do not miss this opportunity. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Room 18, Boston, Mass. 
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Unchangeable. 
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wearing or by perspiration 
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all others 


Finer Thread. 


Because of strength, 
makes mend imvisible. 
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make you a permanent user. 
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THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 


embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with special reference to pro- 
ficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 


are young people of both sexes, full of diligence 


and zeal. 
THE DISCIPLINE 


is of the highest order and includes valuable busi- 
ness lessons. 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution in 


the world. 

THE REPUTATION 
of this school for originality and leadership and 
as being the Standard institution of its kind is 
generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and (or 
respondence may be taken as a special course 


SITUATIONS 


in business houses furnished pupils among the 
varied inducements to attend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING 


is centrally located and purposely constructed 
Office open daily, from g till 2 0’clock. Prospects 


Post Free. 
J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, 
608 Washington St., Boston. 
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Take away the effects of scalding and irritation by the use of Comfort 





is so harmless, yet so effective, that trained 

nurses recognize it as best for the nursery and the sick-room. 
Comfort instantly follows the use of Comfort Powder when used for 

any itching, burning, chafing or inflammation. 
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In Five Chapters.—Chapter IV. 


what is known as a “whole-souled | 
nature.”” When she gave her friendship | Reginald, excitedly. ‘*‘Wasn’t I 
she gave it thoroughly, and to her, friendship | just coming down to breakfast 
half an hour ago, and weren’t a 
To find that | 


Rowiat is PAGE had ina high degree 


that was lacking in trust was lacking in all that 
made it valuable or desirable. 
Marcia had deemed it necessary to put her to 
this test was a cruel blow. It seemed to her that 
she could never recover from it or forgive it. 

She lay awake all that summer night, greatly 
excited by all she had been through. Her 
sympathy for the Grahams in their supposed 
misfortune had been very intense, and the reac- 
tion was correspondingly keen when she found 
she had been deceived. 

Besides, she believed that Marcia had taken her 
violin, and had then deliberately lied to her. In 
her excitement, it was impossible for her to think 
clearly. The violin had disappeared. Marcia 
disliked the violin; Marcia had made her believe 
what was not true. What though she denied 
having taken it? Could Rosamond believe any- 
thing that she said? If she had deceived her in 
one statement, why not in another ? 

Of one thing she was certain: she would go 
home at once. She rose early and began to pack 
her trunk. In the midst of her preparations 
Marcia came to the room. When Rosamond 
found that it was she who had knocked she was 
about to close the door, but Marcia insisted upon 
coming in. 

“You must listen to me,” she said. “I suppose 
you are going home. Very well, I will not ask 
you to stay. I know I have behaved in a way 
you can never forgive. I am sorry. I shall 
repent of it to the end of my life. Are you not 
the only person in the world besides my mother 
for whom I care? And now I have lost you 
forever! But I was beside myself. You do not 
know, you never will be able to realize, what I 
suffer. To be so alone, to be shut up within 
myself, and to think, think, somuch! But never 
mind about that—I should be accustomed to it. 
I have not slept, and I am resolved upon two 
things. I am going to tell the people here that I 
am deaf, and I am going to find your violin. It 
is all I can do to make reparation. You will 
never care for me again, Rosamond, after last 
night; I can see that. But I will find your 
violin. Indeed I did not take it!” 

Marcia’s expression, as she slowly said all this, 
touched Rosamond to the heart. In its sincerity 
it was intensely pathetic. 

“Mamma does not know about it at all,” she 
added. “She -was really ill last night, after the 
hard ride up the mountain, and she still has a 
bad headache this morning. Unless you feel 
that you must, please do not tell her why you 
are going home. I know I have no right to ask 
it, but it would worry her so! I will tell her 
when she is better. I will truly do it. You must 
believe me.” 

Having finished what she had to say, Marcia 
went slowly out of theroom. She hada lingering 
he ype that Rosamond would detain her, would at 
least say something ; but Rosamond did not, and 
When left alone, she flung herself on the bed and 
cried as if her heart were broken. 

When her tears had subsided somewhat, she 
bathed her eyes and tried to get into presentable 
condition for breakfast, but it was difficult. She 
was forced to wait for some time, until she feared 
the dining-room doors would be closed, and her 
exhausting night had made her sadly in need of 
food. She went down, hoping that every one else 
would have finished by that time. 
, There was one place still left at their table, 
‘owever, and she saw to her dismay that it was 
the one usually occupied by Reginald Mortimer. 





' she’s a daisy! Deaf as a post, 


_then the way she told it! She 








Presently that young man walked into the room 
and sat down. 


good morning. ‘My stars!” and relapsed into 
thought. 

“Good morning!’ observed Rosamond, with 
an effort. 


Copyright, 1896, by Perry Mason & Company. 


| going home? 





Not only would it worry her | determined to make amends to Rosamond, and 


| unspeakably, but she would probably insist upon | believed that the best way to do it would be to 
“My stars!” said he, omitting his customary | getting up, and Rosamond saw that she was too | find the violin. She strongly suspected that 
Reginald knew more about it than he would care 
| There was nothing else to do, but to conquer | to confess. Ile had said to her that morning, 


ill to: make the effort. 


her feelings and wait another day. 
Rosamond remained in the room for a time, but 


“If you haven’t missed it! I never was so| there was nothing for her to do there, and she | 
y 


surprised in my life! 
gazed at her intently. 


when he met her in the hall after his late break- 
fast: 
“I’m glad I did something for you, yesterday. 


Great Scott!’ and he | thought it would be better for Mrs. Graham to| You’re an a-oner and no mistake, and you 


| have perfect quiet while Marcia bathed her head | deserve it.” 


‘What is the matter? Missed what?’ she | or fanned her. 
asked, more by way of diverting his attention | Down-stairs the girls were all talking about | 


from herself than because she 
really desired to know. Regi- 
nald’s stare was so unflinching, 
and she knew her eyes were 
red. 

“I'd no idea of it. My, but 


and no one ever knew it! And 


is a daisy!” 

Rosamond laid down her 
fork. ‘‘Are you speaking of 
Marcia Graham?” she asked, 
in amazement. 

“Of course I am,” exclaimed 


lot of them standing ’round the 
doorway there at the foot of the 
stairs, and didn’t Miss Marcia 
Graham come along and mareh 
up to ’em and tell ’em all about 
it!’ 

“What did she say ?’’ 

“Well, she said she thought 
she’d better tell them she was 
stone-deaf, and she’d been try- 
ing to make them think she 
wasn’t, but she was going to 
confess it because she’d found 
out it wasn’t a good plan to 
deceive anybody, and the only 
way she could make out what 
people said was by watching 
their lips move ; that she’s really 
a deaf girl, and she thought it 
was time they knew it. And if 
they’d found her disagreeable 
she hoped they’d excuse her, 
because she couldn’t help it. 
And then off she went up-stairs 
again, and now everybody’s 
talking about it. I stayed there 
as long as I could until I got so 
hungry I thought I’d go to 
pieces, so I came after some 
breakfast; but I say, how does 
she manage to do it? To under- 
stand, I mean?” 

“She has been taught,” said 
Rosamond, leaving her break- 
fast unfinished, and rising from 
the table. If she were going in 
the morning train she must 
hurry. But how brave Marcia 
had been! 

“Are you going to practise on 
the fiddle today ?” Reggie called 
after her. 

“No,” she answered. That 
brought it all back. She had for the moment 
felt softened toward Marcia when she found 
how heroically she had behaved, but now that 
she remembered the loss of her violin the old 
resentment returned. She could never forgive 
her the deception of yesterday, she said to herself, 
resolutely shutting out any gentler feeling. 

“Why don’t you?” pursued Reginald. ‘Why 
don’t you practise?” 

There was no answer, for Rosamond had gone. 
Reginald laughed aloud, and then helped himself 
to more of the omelette. His face wore its most 
piacid expression. He congratulated himself, 
too, upon not having missed the scene in the hall. 
It was not often that one had a surprise of that 
kind, and Reginald thoroughly enjoyed a novelty. 

Rosamond went to Mrs. Graham’s room to tell 
her that she was going home that day. She did 
not know what reason she would give—probably 
none. She certainly would not invent a reason. 
She would not give the real cause of her 
departure, as Marcia had asked her not to, but 
Marcia could explain it in her own way. 

She found Mrs. Graham really ill. 

“It was too much for me yesterday, Rosamond,” 
she murmured in a faint voice. “I should not 
have gone, but I did not want Marcia to go 


ALONE IN THE STORM. 


| Marcia—of how brave but how very odd it was 
for her to have come and announced her deafness. 
| They stopped when Rosamond approached, and 
began to speak with conspicuous interest of the 

weather, so she left them again and went off to 
| the woods. 

It was a hot day, and the air was heavy with 
the odor of the pines. Now and then a faint 
breeze wandered through the trees, making it 
| seem more sultry than ever by comparison when 


it had passed by. Suddenly she was startled by 


| hearing a strain of music. It could scarcely be 
| called music, but it was distinctly the sound given 
| by a violin when the bow is drawn at random 
| across the strings. She listened, and presently 
| heard it again. 

She hurriedly walked in the direction from 
which the sound appeared to come. Many paths 
crossed in the woods at this point and she hardly 
knew which to take. She heard the sound once 
more, but it was for the last time. The path 
which she had chosen was obviously the wrong 
one for her purpose. The music had eluded her 
like a veritable will-o’-the-wisp. 

She lost her way, and it was late in the morning 





| before she got back to the Newbury House, 
| quite exhausted from her long tramp, and believ- 


without me. I have to give up to-day. I could | ing the sound to have been the creation of fancy 


not if you were not with us. I am so glad you 
are here.” Then she closed her eyes wearily. 
How could Rosamond tell her that she was 


after all. 











“I do not understand,” Marcia had replied. 
**What have you done?”’ 

“Oh, well, you don’t like to 
have Miss Rosamond Page 
play the fiddle, do you? Well, 
I guess she won’t for a day or 
two. Some one else will play 
the fiddle this time, sure as a 
gun.” 

And then with the loud whoop 
which Marcia could not hear, 
he had darted away before she 
had time to reply. Afterward 
she had seen him making his 
way tothe Cathedral woods. 

After dinner, to Rosamond’s 
great surprise, Marcia asked her 
if she would mind sitting with 
her mother for a time. Rosa- 
mond of course consented, but 
she was still further astonished 
when she saw Marcia pick upa 
bit of fancy work and make 
preparations for going down- 
stairs. 

“T am going to sit on the 
piazza for a little while,” was 
all that Marcia vouchsafed, 
however. 

As she expected, Marcia found 
Reginald in his favorite posi- 
tion, astride the railing. Ap- 
parently he had not yet decided 
how he should pass the after- 
noon. 

Marcia drew up a chair and 
sat near him. There were a 
few people at the farther end of 
the porch, but at such a dis- 
tance that the two were prac- 
tically alone. 

“Did you know that Rosa- 
mond has lost he: violin ?” 

Reggie laughed loudly and 
then opened and shut one eye 
very fast. He prided himself 
upon his wink. 

“Do you know where it is?” 

He winked again, more vig- 
orously than ever. 

**T wish you would tell me.” 

“Why? You don’t want it. 
Say, aren’t you glad to get rid 
of it?” 

**Tell me how you got posses- 
sion of it,” said Marcia, eva- 
sively. 

“My, but it was a dandy 
plan! You know I hurried 
down the mountain ahead of all 
you old slow-coaches yesterday ; 
I got home by a short cut, 
marched up to Miss Rosamond 
Page’s room, grabbed the violin, scooted off toa 
nice place I know of and hid it, and after you’d 
all come back I marched home again as if I’d just 
come from old Kearsarge. It was a dandy plan, 
I tell you! I was just going to pay her up for 
never letting me touch her old fiddle. I mean to 
bring it back in a day or two, after she’s had a 
good scare.’’ 

‘But it will ruin it to leave it out-of-doors.” 

“Oh, not in this place. I'll tell you about 
where it is, for I know you hate it, so you’ll never 
tell. Do you know that big tree with the broken- 
down platform in it, in the Cathedral woods 
nearly over at Intervale?” 

Marcia nodded. 

“Well, it’s near there, somewhere. I put 
some boughs over the fiddle-case and no one 
would ever know it, it’s such a dandy place.” 

“You are doing very wrong to leave it there.” 

“Oh, the nights are dry, and I guess we sha’n't 
have any rain yet awhile. It looks like a dry 
spell,” with a knowing glance at the clear summer 
sky. From where they were sitting they could 
not see some ominous clouds that were gathering. 

“But you had no right to go to her room and 
take it,” said Marcia. ‘‘What would your mother 
say ?”’ 

“T say, wouldn’t she make a row! But I’m 
going to put it back all right. You needn’t be 


Marcia, meantime, sitting in her mother’s | afraid. I just did it for a joke, and it’s the jolliest 
'room, had plenty of time for reflection. She | old joke I ever got off. I’m going down to the 
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brook now; I’m building a dam. After a while 
maybe I’ll go and have some fun with tie fiddle.” 

“You must bring it home,” said Marcia. ‘I 
shall tell Rosamond you have it, or I will go and 
get it myself.” 

“Well, I like that! But you never could find 
it, though I’ve told you about where it is. It’s 
lucky I didn’t tell you the clue. I’m all right— 
you'd never find it.” 

Ile ran off to build his dam, but very soon 
Marcia saw him jump on a passing buckboard, 
the driver of which was apparently an old friend, 
and disappear in the direction of the village. He 
had no doubt forgotten all about the violin. 

Marcia thought that her opportunity had come. 
She would go in search of the instrument and 
bring it te Rosamond as a proof that she was 
truly sorry for what had happened yesterday. 

She followed the path across the fields which 
led to the woods, and found it very hot. It was 
three o’elock, and the sun blazed down upon her 
with furious intensity. She had picked up her 
hat in the hall, but she could get no parasol 
without going up to her room for it, and she did 
not wish Rosamond to know that she intended 
to go out. 

She saw the heavy clouds that were rising 
above the horizon and feare | that a thunder-storm 
might reach North Conway before the day was 
over, and she dreaded encountering it. Though 
she could not hear, she felt the vibration of 
thunder through her whole system, and the 
lizhtning terrified her. ‘ 

The sight of the clouds made her quicken her 
steps, not only that she might get home before 
the storm broke, but that she might find the violin 
and save it from a wetting. 

She followed the main path through the woods 
toward Intervale. The giant trees which stretched 
toward the sky in their stately height on either 
side of the wide path stood motionless in the still, 
hot air. Not even the tops moved, for there was 
not a breath of wind. The great tree that Regi- 
nald had mentioned, in which was the broken- 
down platform, stood directly in her path. The 
violin was near here, he had said. 

Marcia searched diligently in all directions. 
Many paths branched out from here, some 
leading to the Enchanted Woods that lie between 
Intervale and North Conway village, some going 
in the other direction and bringing one away 
from the pines to a scrubby, thick undergrowth, 
through which it was difficult to walk. Marcia 
tore her dress and seratched her hands, but could 
not find the violin. 

The sky had become very black, and although 
she was absorbed in her search, she was fully 
conscious that the storm was coming nearer. 
There was a low muttering of thunder in the 
distance, and she trembled with apprehension, 
but she must find the violin before she went 
home. She must restore Rosamond’s faith in 
her if she died in the attempt. 

For a moment she stood still among the tallest 
pines, wondering which path she should try 
next, when some drops of rain fell on her face; a 
vivid flash of lightning dazzled her eyes, and she 
felt the ground vibrate beneath her feet. 

The thunder-storm had come and the frightened 
girl was alone in the Cathedral woods. 

ELLEN Dou@LAs DELAND. 
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Humiliating a ‘King. 

N their relations with the savage peoples under 

| their authority, the British do not suffer any 
resistance, and the terms which they enforce 
upon subject governments which defy their edicts 
are sometimes terrible in their severity. Since 
the blowing of rebsllious sepoys from the cannon’s 
mouth in India, there has not, perhaps, been a 


‘(Tom hastily peeped into the envelope], which I 





more dramatic scene than the submission which 
was recently enforced at 
Kumassi upon. King 
Prempeh, of Ashanti, after 
a campaign against him in 
which there was very little 
fighting. 

King Prempeh had failed 
properly to respect Mr. 
Maxwell, the British gover- 
nor of the Gold Coast, and 
had attempted to deal 
directly with the British 
government at London, 
through envoys to the 
queen, after he had been 
told that he must not do 
so, and the expedition went 
to Kumassi to compel him 
to deal only with the gov- 
ernor. 

This expedition, which 
cost the life of. Prince 
Henry of Battenberg, was 
successful; and on the 13th of January last Mr. 
Maxwell enforced upon the king a most humili- 
ating act of submission. 

A platform of biscuit boxes was erected under 
the British flag in a public place. Upon this, on 
camp-chairs, Mr. Maxwell and Sir Francis Scott 
and Colonel Kempster, the two colonels of the 
military expedition, took seats. King Prempeh 
was sent for to come and make submission ; and 
after he had delayed as long as he could, so that 
a platoon of soldiers finally had to be sent to 
bring him, he arrived at last, borne in state on a 
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hammock-like ‘chair by his attendants. After 
him came the queen mother, his father, brother 
and uncles. 

Mr. Maxwell then addressed the king through 
an interpreter, reciting his acts of contumacy, 
and informing him that he would have to pay to 
the British government fifty thousand ounces of 
gold, besides making the act of submission to be 
presently required of him. 

The king attempted to speak, but was not 
permitted to do so. He was told to take off his 
crown and sandals. Then he came forward with 
the queen mother, who was also bareheaded and 
barefooted. At the platform they knelt, and 
clasped with their hands and partly embraced 
the legs and booted feet of the governor and the 
two colonels. 

They then returned to their places, while the 
Ashantis grouped about looked on with astonish- 
ment, and as may be supposed, with grief, at 
this extraordinary act of abasement on the part 
of their sovereign. 

When all was done, the king was allowed to 
speak, and declared that there were only six 
hundred and eighty ounces of gold in his capital. 
The governor, he said, could take that, and the 
rest should be paid in instalments. This propo- 
sition was at once refused on the part of Mr. 
Maxwell, and the king, the queen mother, his 
father, his twa.uncles and his brother were all 
taken to Cap> Coast Castle to be held as prisoners 
till the full amount was paid. 


~~ 
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GRIEF IN VERSE. 


For the unquiet heart and brain 
A use in meas e lies ; 
The sad mechanic exercise, 
Like dull narcotics numbing pain. 
Tennyson. 


* 
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Elizabeth’s Wheel. 


ISTEN to Aunt Lib’s wonderful 
letter!” said Elizabeth at the break- 
fast-table to her mother and Mildred 
and Tom, her sister and brother. 
“You can’t imagine what an amus- 
ing mistake she’s made!” and then 

she began to read aloud from the letter : 


My DEAR NIECE ELIZABETH: 

Always my favorite as well as namesake: I 
would have you apprehend that it was with 
unaffected pleasure that I read in your most 
welcome epistle the announcement of your deter- 
mination to master the laudable accomplishment 
of which I myself was once mistress, and in which 
no young girl of the earlier and better days failed 
of a desire to perfect herself. It is an accom- 
plishment no longer as necessary, perhaps, but 
still graceful, elegant, and as you justly remark, 
health-giving, even as of old when its mastery was 
deemed essential in every home. 

Elizabeth’s family listened in mute amazement 
as she read on, both merriment and dismay in 
her girlish voice: 

You somewhat surprise me in stating that its 
mastery requires so large an outlay. I infer, 
however, that instructors in spinning must, by 
necessity, be rare in these days. And my — 

“In—in what, Bess, dear?” 

“In spinning. Oh, don’t you see what the 
dear old lady means? It’s my wheel! She doesn’t 
understand that I’ve bought a bicycle, and thinks 
it’s a spinning-wheel! Listen:’” 

And, my dear Elizabeth, as I know your strait- 
ened circumstances, and appreciate your endeavor 
to lighten the burden,—for I believe, as you say, 
the wheel will be a saving in the end,—I take 
pleasure in presenting you with the enclosed sum 








trust will not only remove the obstacles to your 
obtaining tuition, but also express in some slight 
degree my gratification in your desire, and my 
pleasure in bestowing, before 1 pass away, some 
slight portion of what will eventually become 
entirely your own. 





Elizabeth at this juncture drew forth the slip 





of paper: “Mother! it is a check for five hundred ! 
dollars!” The pink color rose faintly in Mrs. | 
Greenleaf’s pale cheeks. Mildred clasped her | 
hands rapturously, exclaiming, “‘O Bess, the | 
Bermudas!” while Tom was smitten speechless. 
But Bess shook her head sadly : 

“No, don’t let’s build air-castles. It must go 
right back, of course, and I must explain.” 

‘‘Keep it and don’t say anything. She’ll never 
know,” advised Tom. 

“Thomas!” was all that gentle Mrs. Greenleaf 
said; but it was the boy’s turn to color. 








‘But how in the world could you have misled 
her so, Bess?” pondered Mildred. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Bess, miserably. ‘I 
said something about enjoying a spin on my 
wheel, of course. Poor Aunt Lib! I feared she 
would be displeased enough when I wrote her, 
and now after this misunderstanding it will be far 
worse. Oh, if she would only be equally benig- 
nant over the real facts of the case!” 

“Well, get your poor mistaken check off, 
Bessie, dear,” put in her mother’s gentle voice, 
“before you take time 
to gloat over its possi- 
bilities. And try and 
smooth it over with 
auntie.”’ 

“Good-by, luck,” 
said Tom, dejectedly. 
“Let me just—smell 
of it once, Bess, that’s 
all.” 

And then Bessie 
went away to write to 
Aunt Lib. Alas! her 
little trembling epistle 
wrought wrath and 





woe. 

Miss Elizabeth Gard- 
ner, her aunt, had 
had no young people 
growing up about her. 
Her one maid was 
primmer and grimmer 
than herself. Her 
name-child held the 
one soft spot in her 
heart; but now that 
child had broken 
away from the pat- 
tern provided for her. 
She had seen men ride 
bicycles, and had 
heard with astonish- 
ment that sometimes women rode them, but she 
could not think of her little niece Elizabeth riding} 
one. It was a glaring misdemeanor. 

Miss Gardner acted promptly and firmly, but 
with an aching in her heart, and a feeling as if 
some one lay dead in the house. Back to Miss 
Elizabeth Gardner Greenleaf travelled a letter 
from Miss Elizabeth Gardner, which volumi- 
nously stated the view of the elderly lady. 

Miss Gardner had been shocked and horrified 
when the truth forced itself upon her. Not fora 
moment could she tolerate the thought of her 
niece’s association with so essentially masculine 
and hoydenish a machine. If the niece did not 
abandon this evil device, her aunt would be 
reluctantly compelled to change the purpose she 
had had respecting the future interests of her 
namesake. Great was the consternation in the 
Greenleaf household at this severe epistle. 

“Tt’s not the hateful money,” cried Bess, with 
cheeks aflame; “‘it’s not that at all, but I’m 
ashamed to have auntie think so ill of me. 
Mamma, am [ any less a lady since I got my 
wheel—one little atom less?” 

Her mother smilingly shook her head. ‘You 
would never have wanted a wheel, dear, if it was 
likely to make you less a lady. I can trust my 
daughters, both.” 

“Thank you, ma’ain,” bowed Mildred. ‘Why 
is a wheel worse than a horse? Aunt Lib knew 
I rode a horse, all one summer. That’s because 
young ladies rode in her day—or ‘ambled’—that’s 
it, they ‘ambled on a palfrey.’” Mildred’s small 
voice grew very mincing. 

Bess laughed. ‘‘Well, whether my wheel and 
I amble or not, it has given me an hour of 
delight instead of that monotonous four-times-a- 
day in a street-car. It saves me about two 
dollars a week for fares, and now I come home 
to dinner every noon, which I didn’t always. 
Well, mamma, dear, I do not think I ought to 
be governed by Aunt Lib’s wishes in this case.” 

“But then,” Bess went on, “‘let us look at 
it all sensibly—I’m glad Tom’s gone, for he 
would call me mercenary. Aunt Lib is an old, 
old lady. It isn’t a fortune that she has, by any 
means, though she writes as if it were—but it 
must be a few thousand dollars. Now, I don’t 
give a thought to any gain personally, but if 
auntie should die within a few years, before Tom 
and I have made your fortunes, why I’ve hoped 
all along I could just send you and Mildred down 
to the sunny south, where you both belong, for 
at least four months out of every year. And now 
she’s angry and displeased. It is too bad—and I 
want to be right, as well as kind to Aunt Lib. 
What shall I do?” 

“Well, think of it a little while, dear,” said her 
mother, ‘‘before you decide what you will do. 
I wish I could talk with your aunt personally. I 
am sorry”—and Mrs. Greenleaf’s voice faltered 
—‘“that she should think for a moment that I 
would permit my girls to do anything unladylike. 
A lady is as much a lady on her wheel as in 
an easy-chair. It is a pleasure, dear, to see you 
ride. I almost long to ride myself.” 

“OQ mamma, do!” cried Mildred, suddenly 
reviving. “It may be your last opportunity 
before Bess splits her wheel up for kindling. 
She’s going to—I see it in her eye.” 

“No, I’m going to sleep on it—the subject, I 
mean. 


‘Colors seen by candle-light 
Never look the same by day,’ 


you know. And meanwhile, I’m going out for 
a. spin, just down the avenue a little way.” 








A SURREPTITIOUS LOOK. 
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Her dear wheel! How could she give it up? 
It seemed almost sentient beneath her as she 
slipped into her seat and touched the pedals. 
What fun she had had learning to take that easy 
sliding step! And was it not the poetry of 
motion, to glide so swift, so silent, under the 
evening stars and between the long, lessening, 
vanishing lights of the avenue, brightening now 
as the twilight sky grew dark? There was no 
breeze. It was a peaceful evening of early May, 
and the winds were hushed, but her very flight 
through the scented 
night air caused a 
gentle wind to cool 
her fevered face. 

“Only for mother 
and Mildred, I 
never, never do it! 
Ought I to, in any 
case? Aunt Lib will 
think it is for 
money’s sake that | 
give up, and she’l] re 
spect me less than 
she does now. How 
I wish it was right to 
do exactly as my im- 
pulse tellsme! Well, 
I'll sleep on it, as | 
said. Now, dear 
wheel, how many 
minutes home ?” 

On Monday morn- 
ing, four nights after 
Bess slept on it, she 
looked flushed and 
happy as she stood in 
a jaunty, modest suit 
of dark blue, before 
the mirror, pinning on 
a snug little cap. 
Mildred, excited and 
admiring, was hover- 
ing about her, and Tom was affecting flippancy 
to conceal his real sorrow at losing his favorite 
sister for a long week ; for Bess had obtained an 
early vacation by special plea, and was going to 
spend it at Barrington with Aunt Elizabeth. 
She was going with intent to have it out with 
Aunt Lib frankly, and had sent word to that 
effect. 

“When she sees you come sailing up on your 
wheel in that pretty, pretty new gown, and 
dismounting with—’’ . 

“Ah, but, Mildred, I’m not going to sail up at 
all. That would be too brazen. I shall leave 
the wheel at the station, if it gets there as soon 
as I, and just stroll down some fine day and get 
it. Ill write you a long letter, and tell you all 
about it. There’s my car. Good-by.” And Bess 
was gone. 

What an age Mildred declared the six ensuing 
days to be, when no word came from Bess! 

“You don’t think she’d kill her, do you, 
mamma, in her first wild rage, you know?” 
queried Mildred, smiling. ‘Only let Bess escape 
with her life and I’ll answer for her.” 

But at last Elizabeth’s letter came: 


“DEAR SMALL SISTER: 


“And the other good folk whom I foresee 
looking over her shoulder: I am unscathed and 
sound of limb. My precious wheel reposes 
against the back-yard fence—is it in disgrace? 1 
myself am curled up in a corner of the musty old 
attic. Am I in solitary confinement? You shall 
know by patiently reading. 

“I met with no startling adventures, neither in 
the railway train nor in the old stage at Barring- 
ton. Of course I left that unspeakable spinning- 
wheel at the station there. Aunt Lib met me at 
the door. She was mild, but firm—and Ann 
stood behind her and gave me the impression of 
wringing her hands in distress for my wickedness- 

‘Aunt, not knowing but that I was there to be 
forgiven, you know, was quite willing to have me 
‘fortified by a slight repast,’—I use her own 
language,—and by evening I had regained my 
composure. The open fire was lighted in that 
dear, stuffy old parlor,-Ann withdrew, and 1 
brought the wheel up for discussion. 

“I told auntie I saw no way at all but to be 
perfectly frank with her, and that I would far 
rather keep my wheel and her esteem and let the 
money go. She sighed. I appealed to her to 
know if she had ever known me to be unladylike 
in any way, and if it was likely that at my ave I 
should be just developing into a hoyden. | told 
her that the bicycle was the most convenient of 
vehicles, and how mamma. desired to ride! She 
groaned. I told her about white-headed old Judge 
Layton and Ex-Mayor Henderson enjoyins their 
constitutional, but she shook her head implacabl) 
and said, ‘They are not ladies, I trust.’ 

“Then I bethought me of Miss Garlin and her 
gray hair, and I drew a thrilling picture o! ‘et 
awheel, with all her dignity and all her worth. 
Aunt sniffed contemptuously. I then tried §)) 
best to describe the delight of a flying ride ove bs 
good hard road, with the morning air in oles 
face, and the birds calling overhead. I told her 
how I looked forward to my trip every morits, 
and I expatiated particularly on that Two Dollars 
saved every week. Mildred, I might as well hay 
talked to a stone. 

“Finally I said, ‘Well, auntie, I know | 
like fair play and justice, and before I go I \ 
you to look fully into both sides of the quest: 
Of course I have brought my wheel with me 
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she lifted up her hands in utter horror—‘and 
before I give it up, if I decide to, I want you to 
look into the matter thoroughly, and see me take 
a few turns here and there. My poor wheel may 
not look as brazen as you fear.’ 

“Aunt groaned as I kissed her good-night and 
retired. I heard her groaning very impressively 
as I went up-stairs. 

“Next day I was actually too tired to do battle, 
and just stayed peacefully at home, and rambled 
about the premises, enjoying nature. On Wednes- 
day, however, I nerved myself again ; so, early in 
the afternoon I told auntie I was going down for 
my wheel. I hailed the old stage that lumbered 
by, and took the four-mile drive back to the 
station. That dear cycle looked like an old 
friend. How glad I was to see it; and how very 
leisurely, Mildred, I did approach that dread 
mansion at length. 

“All was silent and forbidding, but as I 
dismounted and stood the wheel up in a fence- 
angle, I thought I saw an up-stairs shutter move 
a little. 

“Auntie came down at my request, and I wish 
you might have seen her, like a statue of Justice, 
standing before me as I cheerfully illustrated 
mounting, dismounting, controlling and coasting, 
and showed her the mechanism of the pedals and 
the bell and the steering-bar, and so forth. 

“At last | mounted, wheeled and turned as 
gracefully as I knew how, and respectfully ended 
my lesson. Auntie only nodded grimly, and we 
ascended the steps to the house again. 

“At twilight, while I was resting in my room 
] heard a door open, and looking down from my 
shutter I saw Aunt Lib tiptoeing, with her skirts 
tucked cautiously about her, across the yard 
toward that evil instrument. W2<s she going to 
take a surreptitious ride, or was she going to cut 
the tire into ribbons? I held my breath. 

“But she only touched the tire with one finger 
gingerly, and peered about over and under, quite 
thoroughly and comprehensively. Then she laid 
hold of it with both hands and gave it a little 
shake,—an angry one, I thought,—and tiptoed 
in again. 

“That very night, as fate would have it, there 
came a knocking at my door, and Ann’s scared 
voice besought me to come down-stairs, as auntie 
was very ill. I scrambled into my clothes ina 
great fright, wondering. Auntie had coughed at 
intervals through the evening, and breathed badly, 
but had told me she thought it was only a slight 
cold she had somehow taken. 

“But as soon as I entered the room I knew 
it was serious. She could hardly speak, and her 
breath came short and fast. She put her hand 
to her chest as I came in. 

“**Oh, what is it, Ann?’ said I. 

“Do you think it might be pneumony ?’ hesi- 
tated Ann. 

““Oh, I’m afraid so,’ said I. 
doctor ?” 

“““O Miss Bess, a good five miles from here, 
and those Packards have the slowest old horse, 
if we ean ever get there and get ’em roused.’ 

“*Horse!’ said I. ‘I have my wheel! I’ll have 
that doctor here before the clock strikes one!’ It 
wasa little after midnight. 

“**Have you put anything on her chest ?’ I pur- 
sued, feeling very old and responsible all of a 
sudden. 

“No; Ann had but that moment been called. 
That proved old Aunt Lib had Jain there and 
suffered and agonized, rather than ask help. 


‘Where is the 









GOING FOR THE DOCTOR. 


“Well, get a good strong mustard poultice on, 
and tell me where the doctor lives.’ 

“It's a straight road,’ said Ann; ‘the first big 
white house beyond the station, right-hand side.’ 
And I was off. 

—_ t was a perfect night, yes, and a perfect road. 
Afraid? I knew any one would have to fly to 
catch me. It was as still as death—I didn’t know 
a night could be so still. I knew that I might be 
riding for life or death, but I couldn’t help a 
Wicked little thought of what an opportunity it 
pete me! and between it all I made my best 


we doctor was at home, and a light sleeper. 


really, leave my wheel. 
“How he worked over Aunt Lib! It was a 


were rejoiced to see auntie improve with astonish- 
ing rapidity, and we felt sure she was out of 
danger. 

“‘When the doctor came back at noon I slipped 
out and met him in the hall. 

** Doctor,’ I said, ‘will you speak a good word 
for my wheel ?’ 

“*How do you mean?’ said he. He is very 
big and towering, and looked down on small me 
with some amusement. 

***Well,’ said I, ‘because—my aunt doesn’t just 
approve of wheels, you know, and I was just 
twenty-four minutes in get- 
ting to your—’ 

“*Twenty-four minutes?’ 
interrupted that big doctor. 
‘Indeed I will, and with 
reason.’ He strode in, and 
I heard him telling auntie 
with great impressiveness RAMA 
that her niece and her wheel 
had undoubtedly saved her life. ‘An hour's 
delay,’ said he, ‘would have been fatal.’ And 
it was quite true. 

“By and by I slipped in, just as he was saying, 
‘I am sorry that you have no beef essence in the 
house; it is needed at once. When does the 
stage pass ?’ 

***Tt went an hour ago,’ said I. 

“Then that magnificent doctor seized my second 
opportunity. ‘I have it at my office,’ said he. 
‘Miss Greenleaf, why not take your wheel and 
ride down with me for it? Is that a good idea?’ 

“<«Excellent,’ said I, promptly, ‘unless auntie 
objects.’ 

“And Aunt Elizabeth said never a word. 
And now she is much better, and is completely 
reconciled to the wheel, and seems to think that 


shall go south, for all is well!” 
MARIANA M. TALLMAN. 


* 
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Our Frog Farm. 


HEN I announced to the family 
at breakfast one morning that 
Tom Duncan and I were about 
to start a frog farm, father stared 
at me over his spectacles, and 
ejaculated, ‘‘What next?” 

“Who ever heard of such a 
thing!” exclaimed my sister Kate, 
her eyes twinkling with amusement. 

“The idea is original with us, and we have 
investigated the business far enough to convince 
us that frog-farming is not only practicable, but 
quite profitable as well,” I replied, meanwhile 
opening a newspaper which I had kept carefully 
folded in my coat pocket for more than a week, 








tisement, which I read aloud: 


ROGS WANTED.— Highest meauinet peice paid 
for large, plump frogs, alive or fresh dressed. 


Beneath this was the address of a Chicago 
restaurant-keeper, and in the market report, in 








Ow quickly his voice answered, and how 


another column, I pointed out the prices paid for 
edible frogs. All this seemed to convince the 
family that I was in earnest, and I proceeded to 
make known to them the plan which my friend 
and I had already begun to execute. 


Tom Duncan, I will state here, lived with his 


parents on an adjoining farm, and like myself, 
had just passed his sixteenth year. We had long 
been chums, both in school and out, and 
never were two boys more 
actively engaged than we 
during that summer vaca- 
tion. 

On my father’s farm was 
an abandoned mill-race, 
from which my grand- 
father, years before, had 
obtained power to run a 
water-mill. Very little of 
the building remained, and 
the wooden flume that 
conducted water to the 
overshot wheel had gone 
down with the wheel itself. 
But the embankments for 
the dam and race were still 
well preserved, and it was 
this part of theold mill site 
that we proposed to con- 
vert into a frog farm. 

With the assistance of Bob White, a kind old 
negro who had dwelt with my father for many 
years, we had succeeded in repairing the dam to 
its former capacity, and the mill-race was once 
more a flowing stream, from ten to fifteen feet 
wide, with the flood-gates so arranged as to fix the 
water at any depth between one and four feet. 

Along each side of this rather novel farm 
we constructed a closed fence, three feet high, 
to prevent the frogs from escaping; for these 
creatures sometimes become dissatisfied with their 
location, and in one night will entirely vacate 
their home, and crossing field and wood in a 
drove, take up quarters in a neighboring pond. 


she always approved of it—and, dear people, you | 


and turning to the following well-fingered adver- 
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thankful I was! He was down in no time, and | the bayous along the river the frogs were piping | throwing the repast into the water, Bob would 
I rode back in his company, because I couldn’t, | 


loudly. Bob White knew all about frog life, as 
| he did about everything else that lived in wood or 
| Stream, and father having not only approved of 


very grave case, he said, and it was daybreak | our venture, but kindly tendered us the services | 
before he left. ‘The house seemed so strange and | of his faithful servant, we lost notime in equipping | usually ensues when a lot of strange frogs are 
dreadful all that long morning, but Ann and I | 


ourselves for the work before us. 

There are two varieties of edible frogs, and 
both are commonly known as bullfrogs; but 
they differ in size, form and color, as well as in 
habits. The smaller kind is known in zodlogy as 
Rana mugiens, and is designated by hunters 
as the grass-frog or long-leaper. The fact that it 
is usually found in the tall grass along the margin 


first name, and its ability to leap a distance of 
twenty or more feet when suddenly startled has 
won it a second and quite euphonious title. 

It is slenderly formed, and stretched at full 








MUGIENS, OR LONG-LEAPER. 





RANA ESCULENTA, OR AMERICAN B 


| length seldom measures more than ten inches. 
| Its shoulders, back and shapely hind legs or 
“‘saddles” are beautifully striped in green and 
yellow. On account of their size they are less 
| preferred for table use than the American bull- 
| frog, the Rana esculenta of zoologists. 

The bullfrog is the largest of the Northern 
| frogs, and when full grown will measure in 
length from eighteen to twenty inches. Fattened 
for market it will weigh from a half pound to two 
pounds. The color of this frog varies from a 
light green to a deep olive, and some are almost 
black. 

It is a well-known faet that the coat of a frog, 
like that of the chameleon, assumes the color of 
its surroundings. Thus the frogs that have their 
haunts about rocks and driftwood are always 
dark in color, while those keeping among the 
grasses and in the clear water are of lighter 
hues. The female is handsomely striped in yellow 
and dark green, while the male has duller stripes, 
and its under parts are yellow instead of white. 

An interesting feature of the frog family is its 
peculiar form of ears. These consist of thin, 
semi-transparent disks situated just back of the 
eyes, and are sometimes so nearly transparent 
that one may look through them into the cavities 
of the head. These disks are the eardrums, and 
are more prominent in the bullfrog than in any 
others of its species. The disk is usually sur- 
rounded by a bright yellow circle, and this mark 
sometimes proves a fatal one, for by its attractive 
color the hunter is enabled to detect the timid 
creature when otherwise it would have been 
overlooked. 

It was the bullfrog with which we wished to 
stock our farm, and the long-leapers were wholly 
ignored in our excursions along the bayous. 
Providing ourselves with a light skiff, a police 
lantern and a burlap bag, we began our work 
| when night had fully set in. 

By its loud croaks the frog is easily located ; 
the skiff approaches lightly, and the rays of the 
| lantern are turned on him. For a moment he is 
bewildered by the sudden glare of light, and can 
be picked up by hand and placed in the burlap 
bag, a loud wail being his only protest. Some- 
times a large assembly can be gathered in before 
they recover their wits sufficiently to escape. 
They are usually found sitting in shallow water, 
or on sunken logs or rocks, and with head and 
shoulders above the surface. 

In this way we captured many hundreds, and 
in a short time our “‘farm’’ was fairly alive with 
the noisy prisoners. 

A frog is said to be always hungry. Its food 
consists of insects, worms, and crawfish. When 








own kind. It catches insects by means of a 
peculiarly constructed tongue, which is attached 
to the jaws by the outer instead of the inner end, 
the loose end resting in the throat. The tongue 
has a viscid coating, and when hurled at an insect 
seldom fails to get it. 

The crawfish is the frog’s favorite food, on 
which it fattens rapidly. It is also quite fond of 


hungry, it will, like the fish, devour flesh of its | 
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ring a tiny bell, which was a signal for a general 
rush of frogs toward him, all eager for their 
“crusty” meal. 

A novel sight indeed is a frog fight, which 


placed in the water. The “‘old settlers” eye the 
strangers jealously for a while, and then a general 
| attack is made to rout the intruders. The frogs 
strike terrific blows with their hind feet, and 
| utter a low, cluttering ery during the engage- 
ment. 

The fight begins at the edge of the water, and 
ceases Only when the combatants get into deep 





of ponds and in marshy meadows suggests the | water, or their strength becomes exhausted, when 


they disperse, each to its quiet bog. Frogs are 

| seldom killed in battle, but are frequently crip- 
| pled, and occasionally one loses a limb. The 
bullfrog develops from the tadpole, like all other 
species of the frog family. Early in the summer 
the eggs appear as black globules surrounded by 
a slimy mass floating on the water. As summer 
advances, this frog-nest expands and gradually 
assumes the shape of a ball. 

By the first of August the ball has grown very 

much, and will be from twelve to fourteen inches 
in diameter. It is no longer motionless, for those 
black globules have also increased in size, and 
each contains a frog in its 
first form, trying to break 
from its membranous cell. 
Ilither and thither the ball 
rolls, until suddenly the sur- 
face of the water becomes 
alive with tiny, black, fish- 
like creatures which we call 
tadpoles. 

They at once become the prey of fish and 
snakes, and only a small proportion of their 
number live to attain the happy state of a full- 
fledged frog. But the mother frog is very 
| prolific, and will produce many hundreds of eggs 
in one season, so that if a farmer will save but 
one-tenth of the number, he will have all the 
frogs he can take care of. 

After the first summer we prepared hatching- 
| vats independent of the frog farm proper, and 
into these we placed the frog-spawn, gathered in 
buckets. Here the tadpoles are hatched and 
kept until two months old, when they are placed 
in the water to mingle with their elders. If no 
mishap befalls the tadpole, it will attain the habit 
of a frog the second summer, and at the age of 
three years it is full grown. 

When winter-time approaches, and the water 
becomes chilled, the frog, as well as the tadpole, 
suddenly disappears. Deep in the mud at the 
bottom of the pond they bury themselves, and 
having ‘“‘swallowed their tongues,’”’ as Bob White 
explained it, they pass into a state of suspended 
animation from which they do not revive until 
the following springtime. 

Beside catching frogs by means of a lantern, 
as already described, there are other methods of 
capturing them for market. Sometimes the 
hunter uses a dip-net on a short pole, and, 
wading about in the shallow water, throws the 
net over the frog as he attempts to escape. 
Another way is to shoot them with a Flobert 
rifle, but this is objectionable, unless the frogs 
are wanted for immediate consumption. 

Still another way is to bait a fish-hook witha 
live insect, or bit of scarlet cloth, and cast it 
within reach of the game. At first sight of such 
a tempting morsel the frog attempts to swallow 
bait, hook and all, only to find itself caught. 

Frogs are taken into the market alive, and 
dressed as they are sold to consumers. A sharp 
blow at the base of the head kills the creature 
instantly. The head is then removed, and the 
skin drawn down over body and legs, and the 
feet taken away with it. Unless the frog is large 
and fat, the ‘‘saddle” only is served. 

The second summer we commenced marketing 
frogs, and the result was highly satisfactory. In 
fact, we could not supply the demand ; and after 
exhausting our stock of marketable frogs, we 
caught them along the river and bayous. But 
these latter were inferior to the ones we had 
fattened, and brought less money. 

The third year was more prosperous than 
the one preceding; and the fourth, the great 
Columbian year, brought us many large returns. 
| Indeed, our profits were sufficient to pay the 
entire expense of four visitors to the World’s 
Fair. The party was composed of my sister 
Kate, my brother Ned, Tom Duncan and myself. 
When we returned from the great exhibition 
| two weeks later, we were called upon by several 
gentlemen, each anxious to buy our frog farm. 

AuLpua Cox. 
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HAWTHORNE AS A WorkKER.—There is a 





fish, and will lie in wait for a school of minnows | 
to appear in the shallow water, when it suddenly | story about the famous Brook Farm experiment 
leaps among them and secures a meal before the | to the effect that several of the most distinguished 
fish can escape. members, Hawthorne among them, found the 
If a frog finds that it has seized and is attempt- | place so uncongenial that they used to lean over 
ing to swallow something hurtful or distasteful, | the pig-sty and scratch the pigs’ backs for amuse- 
it will remove the obnoxious object by inserting | ment. When, however, it became Hawthorne’s 
its fore-paws into the throat, and deftly lifting duty to feed the pigs he drew the line. Scratch 
it out. |a pig’s back he might—feed a pig he would not. 
Though it is always wary, and ready to take | His daughter, Mrs. Lathrop, denies that he was 
to water at the slightest sign of danger, the frog! a finical man. She writes in the Cambridge 
can be tamed. Before the first summer passed, | Magazine: 
Bob White had formed the acquaintance of a| “Hawthorne could work with his hands, too. 
number of the oldest frogs, some of whom became | He hoed many a vegetable garden, planted sun- 
so gentle as to take food from his hand. | flowers, of which he was a thorough admirer, cut 





It was now midspring, and in the still water of 


Once each week they were fed crawfish. Before | beanpoles cheerily, and ate his personally raised 
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fresh vegetables with the best of us. He did not 
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“*T wouldn’t assent to letting him go,’ Furniss 


fear to help his wife, in their early married life, | interjected, “if I thought there was much 
by doing the housework when she was not strong | danger. No one would think that a mere lad 
enough. Moreover, he did not do it with surly | would have any money about him. They would 


innuendoes and sudden snarlings, nor did he ab- 
ruptly stop and sit down to niggardly reproach. 
He washed dishes and cleaned knives and cooked 
like a prince of fairy-tale reliability and gentle- 
ness.” 





————— 


BEYOND THE DOCTORS. 


No leech can cure, how great soe’er his wit ; 

Tissue he cannot heal, nor the bone knit ; 

Life’s secret means his splint and draft supply, 

Nature then cures—or bids the patient die. 
Century. Dora Read Goodale. 
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An Exciting Adventure. 


‘c= |/ HREE partners in the firm of 
Brown & Co., mining brokers, 
were holding an excited confer- 
ence in their private office, in the 
frontier town of Kettle Falls. 
They were talking about an inter- 
est which they hoped to secure in 
the “Silver Queen’’ mine. 

“Tt is strange that we do not hear from 
Biake,”’ said Brown. 

“Probably failed to connect,” said Whiting. 

‘Never knew him to fail yet, did you?” asked 
the ever-cheerful Furniss. 

‘*})-r-r-r-ring !” said the telephone bell. 

Brown sprang to the instrument. ‘Hello!’ 

After Brown had listened for a few moments, 
he exclaimed: “All right! Good-by !” and turning 
to his partners, said: ‘Blake has made the 
purchase for five thousand dollars cash, and the 
balance in sixty days; but how long do you think 
the option lasts?” 

“Give it up,” exclaimed both partners. 

“Just six hours!’ he replied, with a snort of 
disgust. 

“Just our bad luck,” muttered Whiting. 

‘Nonsense!’ cried Furniss. ‘“The money is 
in the safe, and I have a horse in the stable that 
can reach Bossburgh in two hours without sweat- 
ing a hair.” 

“Yes; but whom will you get to undertake it ? 
You’re too fat, and Brown is too lazy, and as for 
me,—well,—you may be sure I value my life at 
more than five thousand dollars. It is the most 
dangerous ride in the state. There are highway- 
men behind almost every tree. A poor fellow 
was shot day before yesterday because he 
wouldn’t give up his money.” 

Without heeding these words of the cautious 
Whiting, Furniss soliloquized, ‘“Twenty miles to 
Bossburgh. Good road over an open country as 
far as Mareus. Then you strike the ‘Seven 
Devils,’ where the way winds around the sharp 
points of the hill and into the dark ‘gully heads.’ 
It’s dangerous; but there must be some one in 
town who will be glad to take the risk. Let me 
see. There is—” 

At that instant, Duncan McDonald entered the 
room, placed a note in the hands of Mr. Brown, 
and stood by the table while he read it. He was 
a bright-faced boy of fifteen years, and a model 
lad for his business of running errands. He 
looked one squarely in the eye when spoken to, 
never asked a question the second time, and had 
only one weakness. That was a passionate love 
for horses. 

To him the world seemed made for horses. He 
had a cayuse pony of his own, and could often 
be seen standing on its back, and loping thus 
through town, to the delight of the children and 
the astonishment of strangers. F 

The wildest horses that came in from the 
plains he mounted fearlessly. There was, how- 
ever, one fly in the ointment for him—he had 
never been permitted to ride Mr. Furniss’s bay 
mare “‘Carara.” ° 

This hurt his pride. The mare was the only 
thorough-bred horse in the county, and it was 
conceded by every one that she was not only 
the most beautiful, but the swiftest horse in the 
whole region. 

When he opened the office door that summer 
afternoon, the same thought entered the heads of 
Whiting and Furniss. They whispered to each 
other, ‘‘Why not send Duncan with the money ?” 

“Say, Duncan,” Mr. Furniss said to him 
abruptly, “chow would you like to ride over to 
Bossburgh with five thousand dollars in your 
belt, and only two hours to make it in?” 

Duncan hesitated only a moment, and then he 
said, “I will go if you will let me ride Carara.” 

‘*Well, it’s a great emergency, and if you will 
be careful of her you can go.” 

With a boyish whoop he hurried out of the 
door and into the stable. Flinging a heavy 
Mexican saddle across the mare’s beautiful back, 
he jerked up the stirrups to fit his short legs, tied 
them securely with buckskin thongs, tightened 
the cinch so that the astonished mare looked 
around and took him gently by the coat, as much 
as if to say, “You hurt—be careful.” Hestroked 
her white nose, put the bridle over her arched 
neck, and the bit between her teeth, and led her 
to the front office and tied her. 

While he was out, the three partners had time 
to reflect. ‘‘It’s an outrage to send that boy on 
such a dangerous errand,” said Brown. ‘I won’t 
assent to it.’’ 

‘Nonsense, Brown, you’re needlessly cau- 
tious,” said Whiting. 





| a8 soon look for teeth in a hen’s mouth.” 

| ‘Well, all I have to say is, that I protest 
| against it earnestly, and the boy’s blood will be 
/upon your heads if anything happens to him.” 
| With these words, Brown went out of the room. 

| By this time, the “‘little express agent,” as 
| Whiting called him, had returned in a fever of 
| anxiety to be off. Whiting took a buckskin 
| money-belt from his drawer, and crowded into it 
| the packages of shining gold. Furniss fastened 
| it tightly round the boy, close to his white skin, 
/and buttoned his shirt and coat carefully 
over it. 

“How does it feel, little man?” he inquired. 

“All right,” answered Duncan, proudly. 

“Are you ready ?” 

**No, sir.” 

“‘What more do you want?” 

“That pistol with the ivory handle.” 

Furniss handed it to him, reluctantly. He 
examined the chambers, and finding them loaded, 
placed it in his hip-pocket. 

“Are you afraid?” asked Whiting. 

A boyish laugh was his answer. 

“Be careful,” Whiting added. “It is a dan- 
gerous road. I do not think you will have any 
trouble if you keep your eyes 
open and your mouth shut. 
If for any reason you have to 
ride in a hurry,” Furniss said, 
‘lay the bridle upon the mare’s 
neck, give one quick yell, and 
let her have her head. There 
is not a horse in the state that 
can catch her.” 

They followed the boy to the 
door. He flung himself into 
the saddle and was gone. The 
mare started up the river roa‘ 
on an easy lope, as if she were 
carrying a feather. After 
Duncan had passed from sight 
the two partners found it hard 
to settle down to their work. 
They moved about restlessly, 
avoiding each other’s eves. A 
half-hour passed in silence and 
then Whiting said, irritably, 
“Furniss, that was a dastardly 
act of ours, sending that boy 
on such an errand.” 

“T think I know it without 
being told,” Furniss replied 
uneasily. “I feelas if I had 
killed him with my own hand. 
I wish—I wish—but what’s 
the use of wishing? I have 
a mind to get a horse and—” 

‘*])-r-r-r-ring !”’ said the tele- 
phone-bell. 

Furniss snatched the receiver 
and placed it to his ear. Whit- 
ing, who was watching him 
closely, saw his face blanch. 

‘What is itnow ?”’ heasked, 
nervously. 

“Hush—let me hear what 
Mason is saying. What did 
you say, Mr. Mason ?—What? 
That three desperadoes had 
started? Were they well mounted? You think 
that one of them overheard you give us the 
message, eh? Why didn’t they start sooner? 
‘Oh—had to feed their horses ?” 

“You say you think they mean to catch him in 
the ‘Seven Devils?’ Horrible. Tell me! Is the 
line to Bossburgh open? Well, listen to this 
message and then send it this instant: 


“Andy Blake, Bossburgh: Thirty minutes ago, 
Dunean McDonald started with five thousand 
dollars. He is riding Carara. Three desperadoes, 
Reddy Cameron, Bill Dyer, and Jake Baddock, 
have left Bossburgh to rob him somewhere in the 
Seven Devils. Head them off and save the boy. 

“FURNISS. 


**Good-by, Mason ; thank you for your prompt- 
ness.” 

In less than ten minutes the three partners, 
armed, pale and silent, mounted on the three best 
horses in the village, were tearing up the road to 
Marcus. 

Twenty miles to the northward, Andy Blake 
and Guy Farnham were waiting in the telegraph- 
office for a reply to their message. It came. 
They read it eagerly, stared at one another for a 
moment in a sort of stupor, then slipped out of 
the door, sprang into their saddles, turned down 
the river road and were lost in a cloud of 
dust. After a moment’s thought Blake said, 
“Carara’s gait is about eight miles an hour; but 
Dunean will push her to ten or twelve. I am 
afraid those miscreants will overhaul him before 
we can reach him.” 

**Let’s push on,” said Farnham, touching his 
spurs to his horse’s sides. 

In the meantime, the three highwaymen were 
moving rapidly down the long grade from Myers’ 
Falls to Marcus, over a road cut in the side of the 
mountain. At favorable points they could over- 
look the whole open fiat across which Duncan 
had to pass. From one of these, they saw a 
speck moving slowly along in the brilliant sun- 
shine of the summer afternoon. 

“There he is!” said Reddy. 

“He is outriding us!” added Dyer, “and will 
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get into the woods before we do. We can make 
a dash and catch him when he rounds the second 
point in the dark gully-head where we did that 
dirty job day before yesterday.” 

Unconscious of his pursuers, the happy boy 
rode on. His bosom was swelling with pride at 
the confidence reposed in him by his employers. 
He had the best horse in the county under him, 
and five thousand dollars in gold strapped around 
his waist. He drew the silver-mounted pistol 
from his pocket, and amused himself by aiming it 
at different objects along the road. Then he 
leaned over the saddle and patted the beautiful 
neck of the little bay mare, prattling to her in a 
boyish fashion: “Nice girl, Carara! What do 
you say, my lady, to having a little spurt? They 
never gave you a fair chance. Here’s a nice level 
place. Go!” 

He loosened the rein, leaned forward, and like 
a shot from a cannon the beautiful animal was 
off. He let her run for a half-mile or so, then 
slowed her down, and she took up her old easy 
lope and bowled along over the smooth surface 
of the prairie road, almost keeping time with her 
feet to the merry song her rider was singing. 

At Marcus he stopped for water, rubbed the 
sweating flanks of the mare, chatted a moment 
with the stable-boy, mounted again and pushed 
on. He was nearing the foot of that steep 





mountain along the edge of which lay the serrated | he was getting away from them. 
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gorge around whose dark and lonely heads he 
must pass. 

The formation of the land resembled an enor- 
mous seven-fingered hand. Around each finger- 
point and up between them toward the palm, the 
road wound. As the crow flies, the distance 
from one end to the other of this gloomy region 
was not more than a mile; but it was five times 
as far by the trail. 

As the desperadoes had foreseen, their intended 
victim had outrun them, and they swept around 
the last curve in their road just in time to see 
Duncan mounting the steep hill, not more than 
two hundred rods dhead of them. He was in 
plain sight, and when they saw that it was a boy 
they had been following, Reddy exclaimed with 
a savage oath, “Sold! It’s nobody but a kid.” 

Dyer muttered curses. But Baddock took a 
longer and more careful look. “It’s a kid, sure 
enough,” he said at last; ‘“‘but he’s riding 
Furniss’s bay mare, and he wouldn’t be doing 
that unless something big was at stake.” 

“*That’s so,”’ said Reddy, ‘‘and we can run the 
game to cover in ten minutes. It’ll be an easy 
job. Five thousand dollars, and no noise but the 
squalling of a brat. He’ll fall off his horse when 
we call him.” 

By this time Duncan had entered the woods. 
As he passed out of sight they urged their horses 
up the hill and at its summit dashed after him. 
He had turned the first point and could not hear 
their horses’ hoof-beats. They rounded it in a 
moment and he was not more than twenty rods 
in advance. Counting on the fact that he was a 
mere boy, they rode recklessly. 

“Throw up your hands,” shouted Reddy, 
aiming a pistol carelessly at his moving target, 
and expecting to see him stop at once, and pale 
with fright. 

He had reckoned without his host. Quick as 
a flash of lightning, without so much as turning 
his head, the lad dropped flat on the mare’s 
neck, loosened his bridle and yelled, “Go!” 

It seemed to him as if a million springs had 
been loosened in the body of the little mare. 
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Her first leap had all the speed of an acquired 
momentum. A shot rang out, and a bullet sang 
over the boy’s head. The next instant he had 
turned another curve, and was hidden by the 
bushes. This sudden move was an absolute sur- 
prise to the robbers. The best marksman in the 
region had missed a good shot. Their prey was 
escaping. They sprang like hounds to the chase. 
They were well-mounted, and although they had 
ridden hard, their horses were still quite fresh, 
and, terrified by their masters’ yells, ran furiously. 

As for the boy, his face did not even blanch. 
He knew that his young life was in peril, but his 
hope lay in his horse, and his confidence in her 
was supreme. 

On she went, swinging round these sharp curves, 
darting down the level stretches ; on, on, on, over 
reaches of slippery clay, beds of caving sand, 
stretches of loose boulders, and the boy perched 
on her back like a bird, talking to her as quiet! y 
as if she were in the stable enjoying her cats. 

They passed the second of the seven points, 
and then the third—the fourth—the fifth, and the 
bay seemed to be gaining at every leap. Her 
rider could now and then hear the curses of his 
pursuers and the crash of their horses’ feet ; but 
less and less audibly. 

As he rounded the sixth point he glanced over 
his shoulder. His heart throbbed as he saw how 
“Run, girl, 
run!” he whispered joyously. 

A wild feeling of triumph 
flamed through his young 
heart. After he turned the 
seventh point his course was 
down a sharp and rough de 
cline. His mare passed it 
without a misstep. A few 
moments later he turned in 
his saddle and found that his 
pursuer had just come into 
view. Suddenly the robber’s 
horse stumbled—there was a 
violent plunge—the rider was 
thrown completely over the 
animal’s head, and: evidently 
remained stunned on the 
ground, as the boy did not see 
him again. 

Just then he caught sight of 
the two remaining desperadoes, 
pushing along a trail at the 
bottom of the mountain of 
which he had never heard. It 
had saved them a mile of 
hard riding, and it seemed 
probable they would cut him 
off. 

For an instant his courage 
failed him. His only course 
lay onward. A moment more 
and he had summoned resolu- 
tion to meet the emergency. 
He uttered a cry into the ear 
of the little bay, and she re- 
sponded to his call, springing 
to her work, increasing her 
terrible speed. 

From his elevated pathway 
the boy could see his foes and 
measure their progress. The 
abandoned trail was rough and 
they were going slowly, but 
their road was a short one! 
Nevertheless, the brave lad felt that there was a 
possibility that he could outride them. It was 
only a few rods to the little open prairie, and a 
few more across it into the woods. If he could 
only reach those he was safe. 

He was gaining. Yes. He would beat them 
into the prairie, sure! There was only one 
danger now. What if they should shoot ? 

Out. of the woods he dashed, straight across 
the open land. Yes, they were unslinging their 
guns. There was no use of looking any more. 
IIe had done everything he could, except sur- 
render—and that he would never do! The brave 
lad lifted his heart to God, and lay flat and low 
over the neck of the mare. On! on! the moments 
seemed endless; then came two reports from two 
rifles. One ball cut off a lock of his brown hair, 
and the other struck the arm that was clasping 
the horse’s neck. Worse than that! the bullet 
pierced the neck itself! O Carara! 

A shudder seemed to pass through her, but she 
did not pause. On, on, a few more paces and 
they would be out of sight. She seemed to know 
all about it, and, darting forward with a few 
agonized springs, she gained the cover of the 
woods. Then she began to stagger, and in a 
moment stumbled and fell! The pursuers were 
clattering close behind her, and to Duncan the 
end seemed to have come. 

As the shots of the robbers rang out upon the 
air, Blake and Farnham were pounding down 
the road on horses that reeked with foam. 
Through an opening in the woods they had seen 
the boy as he passed the edge of the cliff and had 
also seen the highwayman thrown from his horse. 
The two shots were fired just as they were dash- 
ing up to the very opening through which 
Dunean had ridden. 

Flinging themselves from their saddles, they 
stretched a lariat across the road and concealed 
themselves in the bushes, each holding one end 
of the rope loosely wrapped around a tree. — rhe 
next instant the two desperadoes appeared, riding 
at the top of their speed. 

Waiting until they were within a couple of 
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rods, the two hidden miners suddenly tightened | buckets, during the heavy tropical showers so 


the lariat with a savage twitch. It hung across 
the road as taut as a bowstring, about a foot 
from the ground. The horses were going neck 
to neck, and it caught them just above the ankles. 
Down they went with a crash, and flung their 
riders over their heads into the dusty road. 

Blake and Farnham sprang from their hiding 
and covered the rascals with their guns. It was 
needless, for they were sadly shattered and 
bruised by their fall, and it was an easy task to 
tie the great bewildered fellows hand and foot, as 
they lay writhing with pain and rage. 

Leaving them there they made their way to the 
side of the boy. He lay with his left arm 
shattered and helpless by his side. His right 
was wound round the neck of the dead mare, and 
he was crying as if his heart would break. 

CARL FREDERIC. 
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Among Chinese Pirates. 
By Rear-Admiral A. H. Markham, Royal Navy. 


HE Crimean War was drawing to 
a close, nearly forty years ago, 
when I, a boy of fourteen years 
of age, was lucky enough to 
obtain a nomination to a cadetship 
in the Royal Navy. But in order 

to qualify myself for such a distinguished post, 

it was necessary for me to undergo a somewhat 
searching examination in various subjects, espe- 
cially in mathematics and history, at the Royal 

Naval College at Portsmouth. 

It was with a palpitating heart, on one fine, 
cold morning in the middle of winter, that I 
entered the precincts of that, venerable institution 
to ascertain whether I was fortunate enough to be 
among the successful candidates who had, the 
two previous days, been examined touching their 
qualifications to serve in Her Majesty’s navy. 

Thirty candidates were competing for seventeen 
prizes! Should I be one of the lucky seventeen, 
or, which I thought far more likely, would my 
name be found among the minority that failed? 
Although I was somewhat young to realize that 
my whole future depended on my work during 
the two past days, it was, for me, a most exciting 
moment. 

We were all assembled in a large room, at one 
end of which sat the President of the Naval 
College, calling the names of the successful com- 
petitors in the order of merit in which they had 
passed. The first four names had been called—I 
remember so well thinking what happy, lucky 
fellows they were—when to my great astonish- 
ment I heard my own name pronounced. 

I could hardly believe my ears! So overpow- 
ered was I with surprise and emotion, combined 
with a certain feeling of pride, that my name had 
to be repeated more than once before I could pull 
myself together and summon up sufficient courage 
to answer, in a very minor key, ‘‘Here, sir.” 





Showing the New Uniform. 


Then I received from the president a piece of 
printed paper, which certified that I had come up 
to the standard of qualifications required by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty ; and that 
I, a schoolboy of yesterday, was by that same 
piece of paper raised to the dignity of an officer 
in Her Majesty’s naval service. 

Elated with my success, I hurried to an out- 
fitter’s shop situated near the Dockyard Gates, 
and there donned my uniform. 

Having buckled on my sword, I swaggered out 
in the full consciousness of my newly acquired 
dignity, to exhibit myself to my schoolfellows! 
The pride I felt on the occasion was somewhat 
excusable, for it must be remembered that I was 
only fourteen years of age, and scarcely four feet 
six inches in height! 

After a fortnight spent with my friends at 
home, I received an order to join H. M. S. 
Victory at Portsmouth, and in this grand old 
vessel, which flew Nelson’s flag at Trafalgar, I 
was initiated into the rudimentary duties of a 
young officer on board a harbor ship. 

I remember well considering it excessively 
infra dig. that I, an officer in Her Majesty’s 
navy, should be compelled to attend school daily, 
under our worthy naval instructor, when I had 
hoped that all scholastic work on my part had 
ended when I bade farewell to the preparatory 
school at Southsea to which I had been sent to 
cram for my examination. 

After serving five months on board the Vi ctory, 
1 Was appointed to the Camilla, a small brig 
fitting out at Plymouth, and sailed shortly after- 
ward for the China station. 

The voyages in those days, when wind was the 
only propelling force available, were slow and of 
varying duration. Now the ordinary voyage 
from England to the Cape of Good Hope by 
steamer occupies only about fourteen days, but 
we in the good little ship Camilla were no less 
than seventy-three days performing the same 
passage, 

his was a much longer period than was antic- 
pated when we sailed out of Plymouth, and in 
consequence we ran short of water. Hence our 
‘laily allowance of water for about three weeks 
before we reached port was reduced to one pint 
ber man ‘ As for washing in fresh water, that 
hone an impossible luxury, unless we were so 
ortunate as to collect rainwater in tubs and 


frequent in the vicinity of the equator. 

The passage from the Cape to Hongkong occu- 
pied fifty-six days. Never shall I forget the 
exquisite sense of relief and pleasure that we 
experienced on finding ourselves calmly riding at 
anchor in the placid waters of the anchorage off 
Hongkong. No sooner was the anchor down 
and the sails furled than swarms of peculiarly- 
shaped Chinese boats, or sampans as they are there 
called, crowded glongside, and we were soon 
revelling in the enjoyment of the most luscious 
pineapples, delicious mangosteens, fragrant Man- 
darin oranges and other choice and rare fruits. 

How deliciously refreshing they seemed to us, 
after our long fare on ship’s provisions! I am 
sure we all felt that all the privations of our 
sea-voyage were amply compensated for by 
the apparent paradise that we had now reached. 

But the great charm, 
after all, was the pleas- 
are derived from a run a 
on shore, and the nov- 
elty of seeing strange 
people with shaven 
heads and long pigtails, 
attired in quaint cos- 
tumes such as we had 
seen in picture-books 
only, or in illustrated 
stories of travel and 
adventure. 

In those days there 
was no lack of excite- 
ment to those serving 
on the China station. 
Although the harbor of 
Hongkong was then, 
as now, crowded with 
the shipping of all na- 
tions, daring attempts 
were not unfrequently 
made by pirates in 
broad daylight to seize 
some of the smaller 
vessels on which, per- 
haps, it had been ob- 
served that a careless 
lookout was maintain- 
ed. While we were 
refitting shortly after 
our arrival, the harbor 
was thrown into great 
excitement one after- 
noon by an audacious 
attempt made by two 
or three piratical ves- 
sels to cut out and 
capture one of the 
European ships riding 
at anchor. 

With praiseworthy 
smartness a couple of English men-of-war at 
anchor, acting under orders by signal from the 
senior naval officer, slipped their cables and 
made sail in chase, but the rascals prudently 
made off, and succeeded in escaping up one of 
the numerous creeks on the mainland, not- 
withstanding vigorous pursuit by the boats of 
the men-of-war. 

Piracy in those days was rife along the entire 
seaboard of China, and hardly a day passed 
without reports of the audacity and cruelty of 
the Chinese pirates. It was a common saying 
that every Chinese junk, ostensibly engaged in 
commercial enterprise, was a pirate if it chanced 
to meet with a vessel, native or otherwise, on 
the open sea that was inferior to it in size and 
armament. 

The Chinese authorities, such as they were, did 
absolutely nothing for the suppression of this 
nefarious trade ; indeed, it was commonly believed 
that many of the piratical vessels were owned by, 
and acted under the direct orders of mandarins 
holding high offices under the imperial govern- 
ment. 


The Attack on the Pirate Fleet. 


It therefore fell to the lot of the foreign men- 
of-war on the station to protect the interests of 
their respective flags, and to wage war on these 
miscreants who, acting on the principle that dead 
men tell no tales, invariably butchered their 
captives in cold blood. 

It was not long before we had an opportunity 
of making close acquaintance with these ruffians. 
Information was brought to us, while we were 
lying at anchor off Amoy, of the proximity of a 
large piratical fleet, that had been committing 
great depredations along the coast to the north- 
ward. These pirates had their headquarters in a 
strongly stockaded position up a creek, accessible 
only to boats or vessels of very light draft. 

It was decided to attack, and if possible, destroy 
them root and branch. Accordingly, having 
observed the utmost secrecy regarding our move- 
ments, we sailed out of Amoy harbor under 
cover of darkness, and ran along the coast to the 
northward. The following morning, when day- 
light broke, we were near a large fleet of junks, 
scattered about in all directions. 

The character of these vessels was unmistaka- 
ble, for at every masthead flew a large triangular 
black flag with a red serrated border, the recog- 
nized symbol of the pirates ; moreover, the beating 
of gongs and tomtoms, as soon as our presence 
was discovered, at once proclaimed their hostile 





intentions. Before the Chinese had fully realized 
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that our ship was a man-of-war, we sailed into 
the midst of them, steering for the largest 
vessels, firing double-shotted broadsides into 
them as we passed, and receiving in return an 
ineffectual and desultory discharge from numer- 
ous guns, jingals and matchlocks with which they 
were armed. 

It would never do to allow them to get along- 
side, otherwise they might possibly have over- 
powered us by their immense superiority in 
numbers, but we had no difficulty in keeping 
clear of them, for a fresh monsoon was blowing 
at the time, and the ship was consequently under 
perfect control. 

In less than half an hour the piratical fleet was 
completely dispersed. Some of the vessels had | 
been sunk by our fire; more were disabled by it, | 
while some few succeeded in effecting their escape | 
by running before the wind to the northward; | 
the majority, how- 
ever, were run on 
shore and aban- 
doned by their | 
crews, where they | 
were subsequent- 
ly completely de- 
stroyed by us. 

Now came the | 
most exciting | 
work, for the! 
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HOW THE CHINESE ESCAPED, 


order was given to hoist out all boats available, in 
order to capture those junks that were disabled, 
as well as those that were endeavoring to escape. 
It is impossible to express the pride and pleasure 
I felt on being ordered by the first lieutenant to 
take command of the jolly-boat, and proceed in 
chase of a junk that was attempting to slink off, 
about half a mile from the ship. 


In Pursuit of a Chinese Junk. 


The crew of the jolly-boat consisted of six 
lads, the oldest of whom was barely nineteen 
years of age. Nevertheless I felt as proud of my 
command as any captain of a line-of-battle ship 
does in pacing his quarter-deck for the first time. 
I assumed an air of the utmost importance, and 
as much dignity as a boy of fifteen could com- 
mand, as I jumped into the boat, with my sword 
in one hand and a pistol in the other, and gave 
the order to “‘shove off !”’ 

We pulled straight for the vessel pointed out 
to us, my crew “giving way” vigorously, and 
making their oars bend at each stroke. Although 
we knew we were going to attack a vessel carry- 
ing a crew of some thirty or forty men, the idea 
of a repulse, or even a check, never entered our 
heads; but I must acknowledge that it was with 
no small feeling of relief that I saw our opponents 
all jumping overboard on the opposite side of the 
ship as we clambered up over the bulwarks of the 
enemy. 

The Chinese are not over-fond of getting to 
close quarters with their enemies. As a Canton 
man would express it, in his queer “pidgin” 
English, ‘‘Two piecey man no can stop same 
place. Suppose you wantchee come, me makee 
wilo”—which rendered literally, means—‘*Two 
men opposed to each other cannot remain in the 
same place—if you want to come, I will go 
away,”—a maxim still in vogue, judging from 
recent events in the far East! 

Although Chinamen swim like ducks, I have 
no doubt some few were drowned on their hasty 
departure from their vessel ; but by far the greater 
number succeeded in swimming to the shore, 
while a few were picked up by us after we had 
taken possession of our prize, and had time to 
devote ourselves to their rescue. 

I was not, however, destined to remain very 
long in command of my easily won prize, for a 
few minutes after I had established myself on 
board, I received a peremptory message from the 
first lieutenant directing me to destroy the vessel, 
and to return with all despatch to my ship. 

The necessity for this urgent summons was 
caused by the determination of our captain to 
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land with as strong a force as he could muster, 
with the object of destroying the pirates’ strong- 
hold while the enemy were still under the 
demoralizing influence of defeat, and before they 
could collect and reorganize the scattered crews 
that had escaped from the ships. 

It was with rather a sore heart that I was 
compelled to superintend the destruction of my 
first capture. Setting fire to every part that 
would speedily ignite, and laying a train of gun- 
powder to the magazine, we abandoned her to 
her fate and she blew up a few minutes after we 
left her. 


Under the Guns of the Stockade. 


Snatching a hasty meal we jumped into the 
boats and pulled toward the shore, our force 
consisting of about fifty men; a somewhat small 
one, it may be thought, with which to attack 
some three or four thousand desperadoes, who 
were really fighting for their lives. But we 
thoroughly despised our enemies, and having the 
ship’s guns to cover our landing, we considered 
ourselves quite a match for any number of 
Chinamen that might be opposed to us. 

It was a terribly hot day; a relentless sun was 
pouring its scorching rays upon us out of a 
cloudless sky, and the temperature of the air was 
something over one hundred degrees Fahrenheit. 
In spite, however, of the intense 
heat, we pulled lustily in the direc- 
tion of the piratical headquarters. 

As we entered a narrow creek, 
we heard the beating of gongs and 
tomtoms, and saw numerous small 
bodies of armed men rushing about 
in great excitement, occasionally 
discharging their matchlocks and 
jingals at us as we approached, 
and shaking their spears in frantic, 
impotent rage. 

On rounding a sharp bend in the 
river we suddenly found ourselves 
under the guns of the stockade, 
which immediately opened a heavy 
fire upon us. Some of the shots 
passed through our boats, and broke 
several of the oars on one side but, 
strange to say, without hitting any 
of the men. 

With a hearty cheer, the boats 
pulled in at once for the shore. The 
men, in their eagerness to be well to 
the front, jumping out of the boats 
into water that was waist-deep, thus 
wetting all their ammunition, and 
without waiting to form, dashed up 
to the walls of the stockade and 
entered the embrasures at the point 
of the bayonet, The Chinamen 
stood to their guns until we came 
to close quarters, when they fairly turned and 
fled to the hills. 

In less than a quarter of an hour after we 
landed, the place was in our possession. 

Having spiked the captured guns, and set fire 
to the stockade, together with all the houses 
enclosed within it, we re-embarked and returned 
to our ship, well satisfied with the result of our 
day’s work. That satisfaction was enhanced 
when we were subsequently informed that we 
had destroyed a notorious nest of pirates, who 
were a terror along the neighboring coast. 

We returned to Amoy with forty-nine prisoners, 
principally men who had been picked up in the 
water when their vessels were destroyed and who 
had endeavored to escape by swimming to the 
shore. 

These unfortunate wretches were handed over 
to the Chinese authorities to be dealt with in 
accordance with law. ‘Their trial and condemna- 
tion were carried out with a rapidity perhaps 
unequalled in any other part of the world, for on 
the day following that on which they had been 
removed from our custody and handed over to 
the mandarins, we were officially informed, 
through .our consul, that they had been found 
guilty of murder and piracy on the high seas, and 
had been condemned to death. 

This notification was accompanied by a requi- 
sition to the effect that a certain number of our 
officers should be directed to see the sentence of 
the law carried out. 

I will not attempt to describe the execution, for 
a more horrible scene it is impossible to conceive. 
Forty-nine prisoners had been handed over to 
the mandarins, and out of this number forty- 
eight had been condemned to death ; the authori- 
ties, at the earnest intercession of our captain, 
having been pleased to exercise their clemency in 
favor of one, a young boy only twelve years of 
age! What his ultimate fate was, we were never 
able to ascertain. 

It has often been said that a*Chinaman is 
devoid of all feeling, and truly after what we 
witnessed on this occasion, we were inclined to 
think there was a good deal of truth in the 
saying. They also have the reputation of caring 
so little for life that, for the sake of a few dollars, 
to be spent in enjoying the last days of their 
existence, they will offer themselves as substitutes 
for men condemned to death, who are in a 
position to pay other fellow-creatures to be 
decapitated in their stead! And justice in China, 
by such an arrangement between a guilty and an 
innocent man, is apparently satisfied. 

Let us hope that a new and more enlightened 
era is now dawning in the far East. 
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Current Topics. 


Madame Audiffred has given tothe French | 
Academy of Medicine a sum of about one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand dollars, the interest of 
which—about forty-eight hundred dollars—will be 
awarded, without regard to nationality, for the 
discovery of a cure for tuberculosis. 

Advice is frequently offered at this 
time as to the best method of spending summer 
holidays. One thing is certain, it will be a 
poorly spent vacation if we forget that pain and 
poverty have no vacation. Stop work, but not 
good works. 

Edward Everett once pictured “the 
pale student over his flickering lamp.” This 
description does not apply to Réntgen’s personal 
appearance. The famous professor is a hale, 
happy-looking man, with a ruddy countenance. 
Learning and Jeanness are not necessarily asso- 
ciated. A robust mind in a robust body ought to 
be a normal condition. 

In a literal sense, Buddhism may be 
said to be'a matter of the head as well as of the 
heart. The splendid temple of Buddha in Kyoto 
attests this fact. In raising its timbers, ropes 
made of hair were used. Japanese women to the 
number of three hundred thousand had their 
heads shorn to furnish the material for the ropes. 
A self-denial distinctly unique, and from one | 
point of view impressive. 





In his Personal Memoirs,’’ General | 
Grant says: ‘To maintain peace in the future 
it is necessary to be prepared for war. We should 
have a good navy, and our sea-coast defences | 
should be put in the finest possible condition.”” | 

The great commander would do all this ‘“‘to | 
maintain peace.” It might be possible to do it | 
in a way to invite war, or when done to use it | 
as an argument in favor of war. Millions for | 
defence, but not one cent for aggression. | 


There are many contented boys and 
girls on our American farms, notwithstanding 
the assertions to the contrary. The movement 
cityward attracts so much attention that the 
multitude of rural homes in which content dwells 
is perhaps overlooked. A sensible girl writes 
to her home newspaper: “I am a farmer girl. - I 
would not give my country life for all the towns.” 
There is a “divine discontent” which sometimes 
impels to needed change to larger duties, but 
there is a divine content which accepts retirement 
and hard work cheerfully. It may be the crown- 
ing glory of a life that it was faithful in that 
which is least. 

On Decoration Day the veterans of Stock- 
bridge, Mass., listened to an address from General 
Morris Schaff on ‘““The Soldier and the Gentle 
man,” in which he told them that they could not 
have the gentleman without the spirit of the 
soldier. ‘‘No man,’’ said he, ‘‘can claim to bea 
gentleman who has not courage and patriotism. 
The final test of a gentleman is courage; the 
imperative duty and the essential trait of one is 
love of one’s country. To steal off and take no 
ifterest in the town in which you live, to give no 
thought to its municipal offices, to its schools, its 
roads, its churches and social life, is proof that 
you do not recognize all the obligations, and 
therefore do not claim the virtues, of a gentleman. 

“The gentleman is a local as well as a national 
patriot. To show no interest in affairs of state 
or town is the tramp’s idea, and is as vulgar in 
the rich as in the poor.” 


A Chicago paper recently printed this 
statement: ‘“The estimated income of a graduated 
trained nurse, who is successful in obtaining 
work, is from twelve hundred to two thousand 
dollars a year.” A writer in the Independent 
comments on this remark by declaring that the 
nurse does well who makes from six hundred to 
nine hundred dollars a year. There is often a 
waiting of several weeks between cases. As 
corroborative of this latter estimate, it is said 
that one of the best and most successful nurses, 
doing private nursing in Chicago, made but one 
thousand dollars in her best year during the past 
five years. 

Persons who are attracted to this noble but 
arduous work by reports of large pecuniary 
rewards, are almost certain to be disappointed. 
It may also be said that the supply of trained 
nurses is fast exceeding the demand. There will 
soon be room only for the best in the profession, 
and only the best have any call to a service 





demanding high intelligence, great patience, 
capacity for “toiling terribly,” and genuine 
courage. 

A new idea of the range and richness 
of the mother tongue is obtained when one 
considers the history of the ‘New English Dic- 
tionary,” now in preparation under the auspices 

f the Philological Society of Great Britain. 
Part I. of this monumental work was published 
in 1884, and the printers are not yet through with 
the fourth letter of the alphabet. 

The editor, Dr. James G. H. Murray, told his 
associates at a recent meeting that the “‘mate- 
rials” for the verb do were a yard thick and 
amounted to twelve thousand separate quotation 
slips, and these, he added, were for the ordinary 
uses of the word far too few, though for curious 
and obsolete uses more than ample. In type, 
the definitions of this one word, with illustrative 
quotations showing its various uses, took up 
more than sixteen columns. 


~~ 
* 





FINE CLOTHES. 
What, is the jay more precious than the lark 
Because his feathers are more beautiful? 
Shakespeare. 


~~ 
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The Tornado Season. 


The forces governing the movements of ordinary 
storms, however severe they may be, are of 
continental magnitude. So well are they under- 
stood that in these days even a hurricane seldom 
comes without ample warning. 

With the tornado itsis different. Its forces are 
the result of local conditions. ‘They are gathered 
in an instant; they strike with almost incredible 
swiftness and with paralyzing effect. Under 
these conditions observations by scientific men 
are of little value. Even if the laws governing 
the formation and progress of tornadoes were as 
well understood as’ those having to do with 
cyclonic storms, the" suddenness of the blow in 
most instances wotda render its avoidance impos- 
sible. 

Already in this season the destruction of life 
and property by tornadoes is appalling. If 
nothing can be done in the way of averting these 
terrible visitations, human sympathy and charity 
can do something for the stricken, and in every 
instance the response to the cail for help should 
be prompt and generous. : 
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The Democratic Convention. 


The Democratic national convention on the 
tenth and eleventh of July nominated for Presi- 
dent the Hon. William J. Bryan of Nebraska, 
and for Vice-President the Hon. Arthur Sewall 
of Maine. This convention undoubtedly marks 
an epoch in American political history. What the 
consequences will be no man can foresee. 

It was the silver question that controlled the 
convention and all its proceedings. ‘Two earlier 
conventions had been divided upon the same 
issue. The Prohibition party was rent in twain 
at Pittsburg, and the seceders organized a new 
party, which they have named the National. 
The Republicans declared for the gold standard 
at St. Louis, and a score or more of the delegates 
walked out of the convention. 

But the contest at Chicago was more important 


‘and momentous than either of these. A great 


struggle had taken place in the state and district 
conventions between the gold and the silver 
wings of the Democratic party. The silver men 
obtained a striking victory, and when the conven- 
tion met showed a determination to have all the 
fruits of victory. 

They refused to accept the temporary chairman 
proposed by the national committee, which was 
controlled by the gold wing of the party; they 
decided the contests for seats by rival sets of 
delegates in such a way as to give themselves the 
two-thirds majority which is necessary to effect 
nominations in a Democratic convention; they 
adopted a platform which is radical and emphatic 
in its demands for the free coinage of silver, and 
for other financial measures commonly associated 
with free coinage; they not only withheld 
approval of the present Democratic administra- 
tion, but, in effect, visited it with censure; and 
they nominated candidates who are sincerely and 
enthusiastically in favor of carrying out the 
purposes of the convention. 

It was fully foreseen by them that this course 
would render it impossible for thousands of 
their own party to accept their platform and their 
candidates. Indeed, after the platform had been 
adopted a large number of the delegates, while 
retaining their seats, refused to vote for candi- 
dates. The action of the convention is repudiated 
by many of the Democratic papers. 

Nevertheless, a majority of the Democratic 
delegates to the convention knew that the silver 
question was to be the great issue in the pending 
contest, and they deliberately preferred to put 
themselves unmistakably on record in favor of 
the free coinage of silver. They doubtless thought 
that the party could conduct a campaign on that 
issue more efficiently even if all Democrats who 
did not accept free coinage were driven into frank 
opposition. 

To those who are thus excluded from the party, 
the course of the Democratic convention seems not 
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only harsh but unwise. Yet if there is to be a 
contest over the free coinage question, it is best 
that the line should be closely drawn. The result 
will probably be that free-silver Republicans will 
be drawn to the Democratic candidate, and that 
gold Democrats will, on this occasion, vote the 
Republican ticket. 

Whatever views any one may hold on the silver 
question, it is certainly in the intcrest of sincere 
polities that there has been no ‘“‘straddling.” 
| Each of the great parties has.set forth its princi- 
| ples in plain language in its convention. On both 
| sides we see such vigor and determination as 
| have not been manifested in our politics since the 
| slavery contest. The canvass of 1896 promises 
to be as memorable in our history as that of 1860. 





* 
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The Cigarette Habit. 


The teacher of a public school in Chicago 
found that eighty of her scholars smoked from two 
to twenty cigarettesaday. Six only of these boys 
were able to do good work in their classes. The 
victims of the cigarette habit confessed that they 
were suffering constantly from headache, drowsi- 
ness and dizziness. 

Many declared they could not write well 
because their hands trembled. A number were 
“shaky” when they walked, and unable to run 
for any distance. They could not rouse them- 
selves to meet the examination test. The teacher 
reported that they were sure to fail if asked to 
memorize anything. Several of the smokers were 
from four to five years too old for their grade, and 
it was found that after they began to smoke their 
progress ceased. 

Except in three instances, the scholars hardest 
to discipline were smokers. Truancy and theft 
were directly traced to indulgence in the habit. 
Boys who had reformed and joined the Anti- 
Cigarette Society said they ‘“‘felt like different 
boys.” The power and perniciousness of the 
cigarette habit are revealed by this fresh testi- 
mony from a competent and careful observer. 
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Book of beginnings, sto 


without end, 
Each maid a heroine ar 


each man a friend! 
Longfellow. 
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A Reunicn of Confederates. 


Among the numerous conventions and gather- 
ings of the early summer hardly any has attracted 
wider attention than the sixth annual reunion of 
United Confederate Veterans, held at Richmond, 
Va., on the thirtieth of June and the first and 
second of July. 

This organization numbers over eight hundred 
camps, and the roll of membership, while not 
comparable to that of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, runs well up into the thousands. 
Formed six years ago, mainly for benevolent | 
objects, it now includes the great mass of the 
surviving soldiers of the Confederacy. 

The recent gathering at Richmond was notable 
for the large attendance and for several features 
of the programme. Of these the chief in import- 
ance was the laying of the corner-stone of a 
monument to Jefferson Davis, which it is proposed 
to build at Richmond, a city already adorned 
with many colossal statues and other memorials 
of Southern leaders. A reception to Mrs. Davis 
was given in the building known during the war 
as the “‘White House of the Confederacy,” now 
transformed into a museum of Confederate relics. 
There was a parade of the veterans and the 
military organizations present, and numerous 
addresses, lectures and orations. 

Many things about the reunion were full of 
interest and suggestion. The age of the veterans, 
for one thing, gave evidence that such meetings 
must soon cease. The average age of the sur- 
vivors of thie great conflict is said to be fifty-eight 
years. Many are over seventy. When one 
remembers that it.is more than thirty years since 
the last battle was fought, the wonder is, not that 
so few are left, but that so many still retain vigor 
enough to march ina parade. The explanation 
lies in the remark of Judge O. W. Holmes, that 
war is the business of young and middle-aged 
men. It was the youth of the country that filled 
the armies of Grant and Lee. 

The absence, chiefly through death, of the 
more famous Confederate leaders, could not fail 
to attract attention. The commander-in-chief of 
the organization, General Gordon, won his high 
rank in the Confederate army only toward the 
close of the war, when he was regarded as the 
rising young leader of the Confederacy. Lee, 
Jackson, Johnston, Beauregard, Morgan, Forest 
and many others, whose names are inseparably 
associated with the early victories of the Confed- 
erate arms, have passed away, as have many of 
the famous generals of the Union. Their lives | 
are part of the completed history of the country. | 

Even more noteworthy, perhaps, than any | 
feature of the reunion itself, is the attitude of the 
North toward such demonstrations. Probably | 
not one person in the land now regards with | 
apprehension these gatherings of men who, thirty 
years ago, were bearing arms under a flag other 
than that of the Union. It is inconceivable that 
such a gathering could be held in any European 
country. Foreigners, in fact, have frequently 
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| manifested their inability to understand the 
| strength of the union between the two sections 
| so recently at war. ‘Time and again, when the 
United States is involved in diplomatic compli- 
| cations of a threatening sort, we see the sugges- 
| tion, from a foreign source, that in the event of 
| war the South might again attempt separation. 
| A smile is the only reply the average American, 
Northern or Southern, is apt to make; for no 
American now believes in the possibility of such 
an attempt. 

What foreigners for the most part fail to 
comprehend is the fact that the Civil War swept 
away the source of the long hostility between 
North and South; and that the souree was 
institutional merely, and did not lie in any 
difference of blood or character between the 
peoples of the two sections. Perhaps they also 
fail to understand the capacity for generous 
forbearance which seems to us as admirable 
a national characteristic as any possessed by 
Americans. 


* 
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An Emperor’s Caprices. 


The German Emperor is one of the most 
impulsive and eccentric of sovereigns. In his 
daily life he makes few plans and follows his 
eaprices. His attendants never know what he will 
do until they receive his instructions. One morning 
he will rise late and amuse himself with amatew 
painting. The next morning he will leave his bed 
at four o’clock, and dictate despatches or letters 
to a stenographer for two or three hours. One of 
his favorite recreations is to summon a guard of 
hussars at a moment’s notice and to inspect a 
military post or regimental quarters without 
warning. 

Indefatigable himself, he expects officials and 
attendants to be as indifferent to personal dis- 
eomfort or physical fatigue as he is himself. At 
the opening of the Baltic Canal, he kept kings, 
princes, diplomatists and visitors up all night in 
order to have the triumphal entry of the new 
waterway take place before dawn. He visited 
German war-ships in the harbor of Kiel without 
warning and set every one to wondering what he 
would do next. 

His vacation journeys are conducted in the same 
way. He dislikes to be embarrassed with appoint- 
ments and engagements and prefers to keep his 
time at his own disposal and to follow his mood. 
While he was recently at Cowes he paid visits 
when his royal relatives were not expecting him. 
Early one morning he left his yacht and astonished 
his brother by calling upon him on the battle-ship 
Wérth, which was at anchor in the Solent. 

It was a genuine-surprise. Neither the royal 
commander nor the crew were anticipating a call 
from the Emperor. He was on the battle-ship 
and ordering the crew to be mustered before the 
officers knew what he was about. 

Then followed one of his characteristic ad- 
dresses. He reminded officers and men of the 
great battle after which the ship had been named, 
and which had been fought on that very day 
twenty-five years before; and expressed the hope 
that the heroic valor of the German soldiers would 
be a source of inspiration for them if they should 
ever be called into active service. Every one else 
had forgotten the anniversary, but he had remem- 
bered it and had found delight in taking every man 
on the ship by surprise. 

Activity so abnormal! as his is uncomfortable for 
attendants and officials, but it promotes habits of 
vigilance and self-possession. There is method in 
his restlessness and caprices. He has the idea 
that in a military empire with a million of soldiers 
either under arms or in training, every one should 
be constantly on guard. By his own example he 
enforces the necessity of unremitting vigilance. 


2 
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Luxuries. 


A very poor old Irishwoman, calling upon a 
more prosperous neighbor, a recent arrival in the 
vicinity, wished to impress her with the fact that 
she herself had known the joys of prosperity in 
former days. 

“Arr-h!” she exclaimed with a long-drawn 
breath of self-pity, “to think that iver Biddy 
O’Nale should come to borry flatirons of anny- 
body! Sure, whin he was aloive and arrnin’ plinty 
of money it’s castles and garrdens I had of me own, 
an’ it was more flatirons that I had than ye'd be 
afther caring to count.” 

It did not occur to her that castles and flatirons 
united in a breath made a rather questiouable 
combination to boast of. But the ideas of very 
poor people on the subject of wealth and its 
capacities are often quite as queer as those of the 
poor Irishwoman, and their dreams of what they 
would do with it if they had it not exactly what 
one would expect. 

A shucker of clams, sitting on a reversed pail in 
the doorway of his clam shanty on the edge of 4 
mud-flat—a forlorn, tumble-down building with 
sagging walls and nothing strong about it except 
a pungent odor of stale fish—was heard to say 
pensively as he glanced into the dark interior, lit 
only by a tiny window of a single lumpy, greenish 
pane smothered in cobwebs: 

“D’ye know, now, 'f I had a hundred thousand 
dollars,” —he made an effective pause, and gave 
his imagination full play,—‘“’f I had a hundred 
thousand dollars, an’ was buildin’ me a clam-shed, 
I'd build her all of glass!” 

An old man, wealthy in his old age after a hard 
life spent in narrow ways and unceasing labor, 
recently erected a handsome house, and giving 
free rein to upholsterer and decorator, had it 
beautifully furnished and adorned. It was by far 
the most artistic and elegant mansion in his " itive 
town, and he liked to feel that it was such. But 
when visitors began to come to call upon the 
family, after they were settled ir. their Kew home. 
the old gentleman listened complacently ©! yugh 
for a short time to their pleased comments | pou 
the different interior attractions of the hous: ind 
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then he began to fidget, and at length would break | and he has never heard from any one comments 


out impetuously : 

“Yes, yes, yes. It’s all well enough, well 
enough! But ne’ mind these folderols; ne’ mind, 
ne’ mind, ne’ mind! Come outside with me and 
see my hencoops. They're worth lookin’ at!” 

And he would lead the astonished visitors 
outside and display a range of elaborately gabled 
and gaudily painted hen-houses of exaggerated 
extent and elevation, erected at the back of his 
house, shutting off a lovely view of rolling country 
many miles in extent. 

“There!” he would say triumphantly. “There! 
I've wanted all my life to keep hens, an’ now I 
keep ’em. Ever see finer hen-houses ’n them be? 
Cost more’n a thousand, and wuth it, every cent.” 

And yet the proud owner, strangest of all, knew 
nothing and never would know anything of hens. 
He could searcely distinguish a prize rooster of 
rare breed from a mangy old biddy. He was simply | 
delighted to keep them, because he had always | 
meant to, and his frightful and gorgeous hen- 
houses were really the only luxury his money had 
brought him that he sincerely enjoyed. 
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RECOGNIZED AT LAST. 


“Mike” Walsh was a unique character well 
known in New York about fifty years ago, a man 
who began life as a printer and turned his attention 
to politics. He was devoted to practical jokes, 
and one day carried out an elaborate and pre- 
meditated pleasantry in the Assembly Chamber at 
Albany. 

Mr. Watson, a member from Albany, had red 
hair, and a very small amount of it; he had 
been absent several days from the assembly, but 
now he reappeared wearing a huge black wig. 
He rose to read a speech on some question before 
the house, but before he had proceeded far, Mike 
Walsh sprang up, and shouted, “Mr. Speaker!” 

The speaker quietly remarked that the gentle- 
man from Albany had the floor. 

“Mr. Speaker,” cried Walsh, “I rise to a point | 
of order.” 

Then the speaker asked the gentleman from 
Albany to be seated while the gentleman from 
New York should state his point of order. 

“Mr. Speaker,” said Walsh, “I should like to 
know by what right ignorant and stupid bores, not 
members of this House, dare get within the railing 
of this assembly and attempt to inflict upon us 
their stupid speeches!” 

By this time most of the members began to see 
the drift of the joke. The speaker, trying to 
suppress a smile, said gently: 

“The chair is of the opinion that the member 
from Albany is a member.” 

“I tell you,” shouted the joker, “that Mr. Watson 
is the member from Albany!” 

Then, apparently with a sudden thought, he left 
his place, walked up to Watson, and stooping 
down, looked at him searchingly. He threw up 
his hands in well-simulated amazement. ‘“‘J¢ is,” 
he shouted, “itis Watson!” 
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COMPETITIVE PREACHING. 


Elijah Hedding, the well-known Methodist 
bishop who lived in the first half of the present 
century, was particularly felicitous in making 
appointments for the different circuits. He used, 
however, to tell with keen enjoyment, of one 
occasion on which he failed to give satisfaction. 

At the close of a -conference when he had 
made numerous appointments for circuits, a boy 
appeared, gasping for breath, and informed him 
that a man at the hotel, who seemed to be in a 
dying condition, was anxiously calling the bishop’s 
name. 

Hurrying to the hotel, he found the man in a 
state bordering on hysterics because he had failed 
to secure the appointment he wished, but had been 
assigned to another circuit. 

“Now stop bawling,” said the bishop firmly, 
when the man had made his complaint, “and go to 
your post and labor like a man.” He thought he 
had seen the last of the fault-finder, but a short 
time after the man appeared again, in a great state 
of excitement. 

“T don’t blame you, bishop,” he said, “but it's 
that presiding elder! And now if you’ll only hear 
him and me preach two bouts of twenty sermons 
apiece,” he continued, looking anxiously at Bishop 
Hedding for encouragement, “two bouts of twenty 
sermons apiece, if I don’t beat him, bishop, why 
I'll give up!” 

This trial never took place, but the bishop had 
some difficulty in persuading the discontented 
preacher to return to his post. 





° 


“AN EXAMPLE IN AGRICULTURE.” 


; Under this head the Companion recently pub- 
lished an article giving a newspaper report of 
the opinion said to have been expressed by Mr. 
Morton, United States Secretary of Agriculture, 
with regard to the magnificent estate of George 
Vanderbilt, at Asheville, N.C. In the article was 
also a statement, said to have been made by Mr. 
Morton, that the people of Asheville do not appre- 
ciate the beneficent character of the work done, 
and think that Mr. Vanderbilt is “spending 
chormous amounts of money to gratify his pride 
and appetite.” They “imagine that it is all due to 
selfishness—when he is really working for them.” 
_A correspondent writing us from Hendersonville, 
N.C., declares that what Mr. Morton is reported 
to have said with regard to the people of Asheville 
1s as unjust as it is untrue. He Says: 

“The fact is, we are a domestic people to whom 


| that would justify Mr. Morton’s conclusions. On 


the contrary, Mr. Vanderbilt is regarded as a 
t factor. He i this work at a time 
of great business depression ; the money expended 
saved us from a business collapse, and gave 
employment to hundreds of worthy people, many 
of whom would otherwise have suffered for the 
necessities of life. 

“Mr. Vanderbilt and the manager of his estate, 
Mr. MeNamee, have been just, even to generosity, 
in their dealing with our people, and we appreciate 
it, and are also grateful for the many unostenta- 
tious charities received from both these gentle- 
men.” 





SUCCESSFUL REALISM. 


An interesting but improbable journalistic story | 
is related by the Chicago Record. It concerns the 
doings of an American girl in London, a girl who 
had “only the courage of youth and the point of a 
pen to keep the wolf away.” The combination is 
not the worst in the world, and in the present 
instance, as will be seen, it turned out to be fairly 
effective. The only difficulty is in believing the 
story. 


She worked hard, but returns were slow and 
meagre. Then one day she presented herself at 
the office of an editor who had now and then 
bought a little “stuff” of her. The great man was 
busy, of course, but she insisted upon seeing him, 
and finally was admitted. She had in her handa 
manuscript. Would he please read it at once? 

To this request, the Record would have us 
believe, the editor assented, and the author sat by | 
and waited. . 

It was a story about a young woman writer who | 
purchased a spears machine on the instal- 
ment plan. All went well until the final payment 
of one pound was due. She hadn’t the money and 
couldn’t get it. Twice, the pa who sold the 
machine gave her additional time. At her wit's 
end, the r girl begged him to wait just two 
hours. She gave him something to read, and she 
wheedled him a little, and he consented to wait. 

So she sat down at the machine and rattled off a 
yathetic story of her own struggles with fate, and 
ier fruitless efforts to raise money to pay for the 
typewriter. When she finished she put on her 
bonnet and went to a newspaper office, sold the 
story, and brought back the money in time to save 
the machine. 

It was a prettily told story, and a pathetic one. 
** said the editor, as he finished reading | 





“There, 


never would. Come around next week and I'll let | 

you know whether we will publish it.” 
The girl hesitated. ; 
“If you please, sir,” she said, ‘‘won’t you decide 
w ?” | 


| 
| 
? 
“Why?” asked the editor, in surprise. } 
“Well,” said the girl, ‘you see, the man who 


came after the typewriter is waiting for the 
money.” 





WONDERFUL POWER. 


The power of imagination is amusingly illus- | 
trated in the story told of an old lady who had 
never heard the celebrated violinist, Paganini, 
play, and one day obtained permission to attend a 
rehearsal of one of his concerts. 


It so hagysned that Paganini did not take his 
violin with him to the rehearsal that day, but 
borrowed one from a member of the orchestra, 
and instead of playing as usual, simply kept up a 
kind of pizzicato accompaniment. 

After the rehearsal the old lady went up to Mr. 
Cooke, the musical director, and said in a burst of 
enthusiasm, “Oh, dear! Mr. Cooke, what a won- 
derful man he is! I declare I never knew what 
music was capable of till this morning.” 

“Indeed, madam, he is truly a marvellous man,” 
assented Mr. Cooke, with a smile; “but this morn- 
ing you are indebted rather to your imagination 
than your ears for the delight you have had, for 
Paganini has not really played at all. He has not 
even touched a bow.” 

“Well,” said the old lady, after a moment’s 
astounded silence, recovering herself, “then all I 
can say is, he’s even more remarkable than I 
thought he was! For if he can affect me in such a 
manner without playing, what should I do, how 
should I feel, when le really did play!” 





NEW WORD. 


Careful people of the old school find it hard to 
put up with the modern tendency to the use of 
slang and abbreviation. One such person, a pro- 
fessor, is reported by the Detroit Free Press to 
have lately rebuked his own daughter in the 
following ingeniously rude manner: 


The young woman had become an enthusiastic 
wheel-woman, and her conversation was beginning 
to show the effects of absorption in the new toy. 
Her father listened uneasily, and one day he said: 

“Lucia, would you mind closing that door? I 
am getting as cold as an ike.” 

i 2 daughter closed the offending door, and then 
a : 
scold as what, sad 

“As cold as an ike 

“T don’t understand you.” ; 

_ “That is strange. I thought the word was quite 
in accord with your new verbal theories. Vt a 
bicycle is a ‘bike,’ why isn’t an icicle an ike?” 
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WHERE SPACE IS UNLIMITED. 


According to the Washington Star, a young man | 
who contributes —or tries to contribute —to the | 
hewspapers was seen standing out in the night | 
and gazing long and earnestly at the sky. 


“What are you doing? Studying astronomy?” 
asked the friend who encountered him there. 

“Ne; away and don’t disturb me. I am 
gazing into infinite distance.” 

“I don’t see what satisfaction you find in that.” 

_“That’s because you have never had any expe- 
rience with editors. You don’t know what com- 
fort it is to find some place where nothing is ever | 
crowded out for want of space.” | 





DEGENERATING. 
No jokes are better appreciated than those that 





nothing seems more natural than that a man | 
should build for himself a beautiful home; it also 


ace 


- ords with our ideas of the fitness of things that | 
is home should be as complete as his intelligence 
can dictate, and as elegant as his means can com- | 
mand and as his station in life demands. 

_ “The writer’s business brings him into inter- | 
course with all classes of people in this locality, | 


are made unwittingly by sober-minded men. 


An English journal relate’ a case in point, the | 
sober-minded man being Mr. John Burns, a very | 
seriovs member of the House of Commons. He | 
was speaking in a pessimistic strain about what he 
felt to be a great ay BY in the character and 
standing of that august y. | 

“Since I came into this house, four years ago,” | 
he said, “the confidence of the public in it has much | 
diminished.” 
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Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using | 
“Brown's Camphorated Sap eous Dentifrice.” (Ad 
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COLORADO TOURS. 

A charming book, illustrated, entitled “ BOREAS,” 
will be sent if you enclose two-cent stamp. We cheer 
fully furnish information regarding resorts and tours 
in the State. Address, 

B. L. WINCHELL, General Passenger Agent, Denver, Colo. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, AUBURNDALE, MAss. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) Boston standards of scholar- 
ship and conduct of life, with advantages of healthful 
and beautiful suburban residence, the best Musical and 
Literary entertainments in Boston, and convenient ac- 
cess to places of historic interest. Rowing and skating 
on Charles River; Outdoor games; Gymnasium and 
swimming tank under careful hygienic supervision. 
Lectures on topics adapted to the ideal administration 
of Home. arte Catalogue free 
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A Talking Machine, $15. 





How 
Boys and 
Girls 


Dr. S. T. LInEAWEAVER, Lebanon, Pa., [| Can 
says: ‘It induces a quick sleep, and pro- 


At last we have produced a 
Talking Machine, second to none 
in its powers, one that any boy or 
girlcan manage. Withitcan be 
given most amusing and varied 
eutertainments and have the 
greatest novelty in your town. 


Our We shall be pleased to 


It Induces Sleep. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
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: : ” give fullest information 

motes digestion. Earn Offer on request and for a 
* limited time offer to 

Money send this Talking Machine to 

any Youth's Companion subscri 

Now. ber with the privilege of return- 


ing and refunding money within 
3 days after its receipt, less express charges. 


NATIONAL GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, 
874 Broadway, New York City. 
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Do you know what a 
Delicious Drink you 
can make with . . 


“Ideal” 


Root Beer or Lemonade 


Tablets ? 


Add one “IDEAL” Tablet to a 
glass of water and sweeten to the 
taste. No preparation necessary. 


Quick and Refreshing. 





BINDING 


on their skirt edges. It is rain-proof, 
sheds water and never turns grey. 

If your dealer will not 

supply you, we will. 


| Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


Ask your Druggist for them, 
or send us 12 cents for a Sample | 
Botile of Ten Tablets. 





PREPARED SOLELY BY | ‘Home Dressmaking Made Easy." a new book 


BILLINGS, CLAPP & CO., by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Boston, Mass. Journal, sent for 25c., postage paid, 














THE 1896 MODEL pee 
BULLET CAMERA. 


The improved Bullet uses either Film 
Cartridges or glass plates, has a fixed focus 
achromatic lens of great depth, is carefully 
made in every detail, is covered with fine 
grain leather and beautifully finished. In 
short, is up to our high standard of excellence 
—the standard that made the Kodak famous. 


IMPROVED ROTARY SHUTTER, SQUARE FINDER, 
SET OF THREE STOPS, SOCKET FOR TRIPOD SCREW. 


When used with film has a capacity of 18 exposures 34x 3% inches and can be 
RELOADED IN DAYLIGHT. 





Price, Improved No, 2 Bullet, for pictures 3% x 314 inches, - . . $10.00 

Light-proof Film Cartridge, 12 exposures, 344 x 344, - - - © . .60 
EASTMAN KODAK Co. 

Booklet Free. Rochester, N. Y. 








T O Cleanse and Beautify the Teeth—Stop the 
Decay—to keep the Mouth and Gums in a 
| ; Flealthy Condition use 


Rusifoam 


The Perfect Liquid Dentifrice. 





It’s so inexpensive (25 cents a 
bottle) that no one 
who regards the 
beauty and preser- 
vation of their teeth 
can afford to be 
without it. Its de- 
licious flavor adds 
fragrance to the 
breath. 


25 cents. 
At All Druggists. 





FREE A Sample Vial of Rubif and a beautiful Booklet on ‘*‘ The Care of the Teeth,” 
* free, will be sent to any address if you mention The Companion. Address, 


E. W. HOYT & COMPANY, LOWELL, MASS. 
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Fisher Lassies. 


The wind blows up from the nor’west waves, 
Chill, salt, and strong, from its ocean caves ; 
The sea glows yet in the sunset’s hue 

And the hollowing sky is a cup of blue. 


But the sentinel rocks on the headland’s right 
Are black and grim in the waning light; 

And, out in the west, a lone, white s 

Keeps its steadfast watch o’er the harbor bar. 


Over the waves where the red light floats 

To the glooming shore come the fishing hoats, 
And the girls who wait for their coming in 
Are something to wave and wind akin. 


Born of the union of sky and sea, 

Joyous, lithe-limbed, as the sea-birds free ; 
Fearless in danger and true as steel, 

To friend unswerving, to lover leal. 


No care is theirs—all the world they know 

Is the sky above and the sea below. 

Light o’er the waters their laughter floats, 

As they wait on the sand for the fishing boats. 


Brown are they, yet the tint that glows 

In their cheeks has the hue of a crimson rose, 
And never brighter or clearer ety 

Watched across the bar ’neath the sunset skies. 


When the wearisome toil of the bee A is done 
And the boats come in with the setting sun, 
Sweethearts and brothers, tall and tanned, 
Bend to the oars with a firmer hand. 


Each one knows at the landing dim 

Some one is waiting to welcome him. 

Over the harbor the twilight creeps, 

The stars shine out in the sky’s clear deeps, 


From far sea-caves comes a hollow roar 

And the girls have gone from the darkened shore ; 
For the crimson has died from the sky-line’s bound 
And the boats are all in from the fishing ground. 


M. L. CAVENDISH. 
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The Old House. 


It stands in a desolate, weed-grown garden, 
here once the rose and the lilac grew, 
And the lily lifted a waxen chalice 
To catch the wine of the summer’s dew. 
The grass creeps in o’er the mossy threshold, 
The dust lies deep on the rotting floor, 
And the wind at will is coming, going 
Through broken window and open door. 


O poor old house, do you grieve as men do 
‘or the vanished things that were yours of yore, 
Like a heart in whom love was one time tenant, 
But has gone away to come baek no more ? 
Do you dream of the dead as the days 
’ Of the pang of parting and joy of birth 
In hearts turned dust’? Ah, that dust is scattered 
By winds of a lifetime to ends of earth! 


See! Here by the path is one little blossom! 
It lifts to the sunshine a fragile face. 
It springs from a root that some dead hand planted 
A century back in the dear home place, 
Little thought they whom the old house sheltered 
That life would fade as the leaves that fall. 
They had their day and are quite forgotten— 
The little flower has outlived them all! 


EBEN E. REXFORD. 





A Question Answered. 


The wonderful record of the work of William 
Taylor, the Methodist missionary bishop for 
Africa, answers the question, “Do foreign 
missions pay?” A little over eleven years ago 
he led a party of missionaries to Angola, south 
of the Kongo. 

The language of the natives had never been 
put in written form, but within five years these 
pioneers were able to preach to the people, and 
also print a Kimbundu grammar and the Gospel 
by John. The great change wrought in the 
character and life of many of the natives is 
illustrated by a story of one of the converts told 
by Bishop Taylor in his report to the Methodist 
General Conference held in Cleveland. 

While making a visit to the Barraka Station the 
missionary in charge said to the bishop: 

“T want to cors't you in regard: to our man 
Jasper. He is my best farmer, my best preacher, 
and my most successful soul-saving worker. But 
he is beaten by the natives whenever they can 
get near enough to him, and I am afraid they will 
kill him. I have waited for an opportunity to 
consult with you as to what we had best do.” 

“The best way,” said the bishop, “‘is to let 
Jasper decide for himself.” 

So he was called in and the case stated to him. 
His prompt reply was, “I was born here. These 
people who want to kill me are my people. They 
have the same hatred toward Christ and Chris- 
tians that I had before I accepted Him as 
Master; so I have no quarrel with them. I 
patiently bear their treatment and if the Lord 
wants me to die for Him [ prefer to die on my 
own native soil.” 

Within a year from this time Jasper’s name 
was sung by the natives in their war-songs as one 
of their greatest heroes. It came about in this 
way: The Barraka nation, to which he belonged, 
had been at war for over a hundred years with a 
neighboring tribe. Any one, of either nation, 
crossing the dividing line that separated them 
was instantly condemned to death. 

A little over a year ago Jasper boldly crossed 
the line one day and walked straight to the royal 
house of the king of the belligerent nation. Hail- 
ing him he said: 

‘“My name is Jasper. I belong to the Barraka 
nation, and I bring to you to-day a message from 
God. It is very simple. God wants you to open 
to me and my fellow-workers a house in which to 
hold a prayer-meeting in your town.” 

The astonished king gave his consent and 
Jasper at once brought with him a company of 
Christian natives. After three nights of prayer 
he called on the king with another message from 
God, which was to ask him to call a peace 





palaver, to be conducted by the king and his 
counsellors on one side, and by Jasper and his 
praying band on the other. 

Nights of prayer were followed by days of 
consultation that resulted in arrangements by 
which permanent peace was established. In 
concluding this story the good bishop says: 

“Suppose our friends had given us money to 
establish a thousand such stations, each one 
turning out a Jasper; we could begin to see the 
culmination of our evangelizing work in the 
Gospel conquest of the nations of Africa.’ 
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General Grant Took Advice. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer recently printed some 
reminiscences of General Grant, written by Rev. 
J. L. Crane, who was chaplain of General—then 
Colonel—Grant’s regiment early in the Civil War. 
One of the anecdotes related by Mr. Crane brings 
out a noble quality of the great commander—an 
ability to change his mind under advice. The inci- 
dent occurred in Missouri. Two young soldiers, 
eager to show their zeal, started out on their own 
account to “put down the rebellion.” 


They left camp in the afternoon, stayed out all 
—_ and came back the next day with flying 
colors, bringing a Confederate and two of his horses. 
Grant was seated by the door of his tent when the 
two heroes brought the trophies of their victor 
before him. He did not rise from his seat nor pull 
his Pipe from his mouth, but quietly asked: 

“Who gave you permission to be absent from 


camp?” 

“Nobody ; we just thought we’d go out and look 
after some seceshers, and we’ve found this feller 
and brought him up,” and they pointed —— 
antly to the prisoner, who was still sitting on his 
horse and looked as if he expected to shot 
before he could say his prayers. 

“Ll attend to your case first,” said the colonel, 
and the flush of victory began to fade from their 
faces as he continued: 

“Captain, you will take these boys and have 
them tied to a tree for six hours for leaving camp 
without permission.” 

The boys looked crestfallen and disappeared in 
company with the captain. After the colonel had 
questioned the trembling farmer, and found his 

rofessions of attachment to the Union Sr noageee  E 

e set him at liberty, resumed his smoking, and in 
half a minute looked as though nothing unusual 
had happened. Then turning to me, with appar- 
ently no aim in his remark, he inquired: 

“Chaplain, what do you think of camp life by 
this time?” 

“It is entirely a new phase of life to me, colonel, 
and I have hardly been able to come to a definite 
conclusion yet.” 

“What did you think of the conduct of those two 
oung men?” he asked as coolly as if he were 
nquiring about the weather. 

“I think they were not intentionally guilty of a 
violation of discipline; the method was irregular 
but they doubtless thought they were doing a good 
thing for the country.” 

bs = think I punished them too severely?” 

“Well, colonel, I do not know that I am repared 
to judge of what is too severe in meeT fe.” 

“I don’t ask you for a military opinion. I ask 
for your opinion as a citizen. Chaplains are not 
supposed to be military men. They are supp 
to carry into camp the same feelings and views o 
— and right that they had in civil life.” Anc¢ 

e raised his eyes as if to see whether | appreciated 
his remarks. ‘ 

““As you have asked me for a candid opinion I 
will give it. 1 think the punishment was not 

roportioned to the offence. If it were I, six 
ours tied up to a tree would be a serious business. 

I think it was rather too severe on the boys, 
colonel.” 

“But, chaplain, suppose we were surrounded by 
an enemy,.and men were allowed to stray from 
camp, they would be taken prisoners or lose their 
lives in such a case.” 

“That appears reasonable, colonel, but we are 
not near an enemy; besides, the boys are in a new 
position, and know not exactly what is expected 
of them, and had no idea what they were bringing 
on themselves.” 

“But we should so peopage when the enemy is at 
a yo that we may ready when he is near 


at hand. 

“That is true, sir; yet I still think a milder 
punishment for unwitting offenders would as 
effectually work the same result.” 

The colonel stroked his beard with his left hand, 
a habit to which he was accustomed when there 
was the slightest interruption to the current of his 
thoughts, and puffed his smoke with renewed 
vigor. Then, ina moment, he ealled out: 

‘Orderly, go and tell the guard to release those 
boys; they have been punished long enough.” 
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Rossetti’s Pets. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti was very fond of “beas- 
ties,” and kept a large number of them at his 
London home in Cheyne Walk. His brother, who 
writes his “Memoirs,” says that he had no liking 
for an animal on account of its beauty, but that he 
preferred rather the quaint, odd or grotesque. 


His pets were strangely various. There were 
dogs, owls, rabbits, dormice, hedgehogs, wombats, 
armadillos, kangaroos, wallabies, a deer, a white 
mouse with her brood, a raccoon, squirrels, a mole, 
peacocks, a jackdaw, laughin jackasses, a parrot, 
a raven, chameleons, green lizards and Japanese 
salamanders. 

Te of these queer little beings came to a bad 
end. Punch, the puppy, would get lost; one or 
another bird would get drowned; the dormice 
would io and kill one another, or eat up their 
own tails, and gradually perish. An armadillo 
was not to be found, and the story went that, 
having followed his ordinary practice of burrowing, 
he turned up under the hearthstone of a neighbor’s 
kitchen, to the serious dismay of the cook, who 
assumed that if he were not an unclassified imp, 
there was no knowing what he could possibly be. 

The raccoon, as winter set in, made up his mind 
to hibernate. He ensconced himself in the drawer 
of a large, heavy cabinet, standing in the passage 
outside the studio door. The drawer was inno- 
cently shut upon him, and after a while he was 
supposed to be lost. 

hen spring came, many mysterious rembieny, 
trampling and whimpering noises were heard in 
the passage, and Rossetti was inclined to think 
them valuable bits of evidence that the house was 
haunted. At last, by mere chance, the drawer 
was opened, and the raccoon emerged, rather 
thinner than at his entry. 

The animals upon which the 
warmest affection were a wombat and a wood- 
chuck. When he heard that the wombat had 
arrived, during his absence from home, he wrote 
the following quatrain in premonitory admiration: 


Oh, how the family affections combat 

Within this heart, and each hour flings a bomb at 
My burning soul! Neither from owl nor from bat 
Can peace be gained until I clasp my wombat. 


He would sit with these fat, lumpish quadrupeds 


in his arms by the hour, dandling them, scratching 





t spent his 
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gently at their cheeks or noses, or making the 
woodchuck’s head and hind paws meet. Each of 
them was his house-mate for a time, and each 
expired without warning. It is too much to assume 
that he wept over them, but certainly “his heart 
was sair.” 

His peacock is remembered as having been the 
victim of a very painful experience. One day the 
bird was making a great display of his train, and 
a deer began following him about the grounds 
and, possibly with a moral purpose, systemat- 
ieall trampling all his tail feathers, one after 
another. 

One of the animals turned a very unwelcome 
attention toward Rossetti himself. This was a 
zebu, or small Brahmin bull, which was bought at 
@ show, brought home, and tethered to a tree. 
There, in a day or two, Rossetti went to inspect 
him, but the animal, naturally irritated by confine- 
ment, plunged at the intruder, who was forced to 
dodge him round the tree-trunk. One version of 
the story is that it “‘chased its tormentor round the 
garden,” but the only certainty as to that is that it 
probably would have done so if it could. 


> 





The Indigo-Bird. 


When I see 
High on the tip-top twig of a tree 
Something blue by the breezes stirred, 
But so far up that the blue is blurred, 
‘ar y 2 no green leaf flies 

’T wixt its blue and the blue of the skies, 

hen I know, ere a note eard 
That is naught but the Indigo-bird. 


Blue on the branch and blue in the sky 
And naught between but the breezes high, 
And naught so blue by the breezes stirred 
As the deep, deep blue of the Indigo-bird. 


When I hear 
A song like a bird-laugh blithe and clear. 
As though of some airy jest he had hear 
The last and the most delightful word, 
A laugh as fresh in the August haze 
As it was in the full-voiced April days, 
Then I know that my heart is stirred 
By the laugh-like song of the Indigo-bird. 


Joy on the branch and joy in the sky, 

And naught between but the breezes high, 
And naught so glad on the breezes hear 

As the gay, gay note of the Indigo-bird. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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Humor of a Humorist. 


Harper’s Magazine contains a personal sketch of 
Mark Twajn, embellished with the sort of anecdotes 
which seem most fitted to the life of a humorist. 
Not long since, goes the tale, a big, good-natured 
countryman called upon him and asked, after a 
few minutes’ chat: 


“Now tell me for a fact, are you the one that 
wrote all them books?” 

“Truly | am,” was the reply. 

“Of course you are! of course you are!” agreed 
the honest fellow, “but, by George! I shouldn’t 
think it from your looks!” 

In anticipation of Mr. Clemens’s marriage, his 
pense father-in-law bought and furnished a 
nouse in Buffalo, as a wedding gift for the young 
eouple. The whole project was kept a secret from 
Mr. Clemens, and it was only on the evening of his 
marriage oe that he was taken to the house, 
which was brilliantly lighted and filled with friends 
and kinsfolk. 

He was conducted up and down through the 
rooms, while he w every minute more and more 
mystified. At ength his wife could bear the 
situation no longer, and broke forth: 

“It is our house, yours and mine; a present from 
father.” 

All the friends gathered about Mr. Clemens to 
hear what he might say. He choked and the tears 
came into his eyes, but finally he managed to 
stammer, two or three words at a time: 

“Mr. Langdon, whenever you are in Buffalo, if 
it’s twice a year, come right up here and bring your 
bag with you. You may stay overnight if you want 
to. Jt sha’n’t cost you a cent!” 

It was while he lived in this house that he 
chanced, one morning, to look across the way; 
there he saw something which caused him to cross 
the street quickly, and deliver this speech to a 
sroup of people on the veranda: . 

‘ as ~ is Clemens. My wife and I have been 
n n 








to call on you and make your acquaint- 
ance. e owe you an apology for not doing it 
before now. I beg your pardon for intruding on 

ou in this informal manner, and at this time of 

, but your house is afire!”” 

he meeting aL Peas. 

He is surely gifted with the capacity for saying a 
serious thing humorously. One Sunday when he 
had specially liked the sermon, he detained the 
minister at the church door, and said: 

“I mean no offence, but I feel obliged to tell you 
that the preaching this morning has been of a kind 
that I can spare. I go to church to persue my 
own trains 0: Son: but to-day I couldn’t do it. 
You have interfered with me. You have forced me 
to attend to you, and have lost me a whole half- 
hour. I beg that it may not occur again.” 


~~ 
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Becalmed. 


Sir Claude de Crespigny tells in his “Memoirs” 
how Colonel Burnaby, that hero of reckless deeds, 
once crossed the Channel in a balloon, and of the 
adventure which befell him by the way. The first 
striking incident in his voyage was the sudden 
and very rapid descent of the balloon. He threw 
out pieces of paper, and noticed that they fluttered 
in the air above. Then, to save himself from 
going down into the water, he began to throw out 
ballast. The balloon took an upward turn, and 
not a moment too soon, for it had been within five 
hundred feet of the sea. 


Then he found that the balloon had come to a 
dead standstill. He threw bits of paper out of the 
ear, and they one and all fell — t down into 
ay: papenel. He was thus, it was clear, becalmed 
n air.} 

For an hour he remained in this exasperating 

sition, but at length he descended again within 
ess than a quarter of a mile of the water, and 
again reascended a little. Things were no better 
at this lower altitude; the balloon continued 
becalmed. What was done? In order the 
better to consider the question, and to pass the 
time, the ‘mad Englishman” took a cigar out of 
his case and calmly lighted it, regardless of the 
fact that there was a continuous escape of inflam- 
mable gas just above his head. He might, indeed, 
have smoked as safely in a powder-magazine. 

Since no change took place in his position, and 
the balloon did not, as might have been expected, 
eatch fire, he resolved to ascend. He flung outa 
bag of ballast, which fell with a loud thud into the 
water, and up shot the balloon to a height of three 
thousand feet, again to remain stationary. 

Out went another bag, and up sailed the balloon 
again, this time to an altitude of a mile and a half; 
but still prevailed that hateful calm. More ballast 
followed, and the car continued to ascend until the 
aéronaut found himself at a height of two miles. 

But at length, in the midst of cloudland, the 
balloon began to move, and to Burnaby’s grea 
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satisfaction, toward France. Presently getting 
clear of the clouds, he was able to see the town 
and harbor of Dieppe, and there he safely landed. 


~ 
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Disappointed Wolf. 


There is a familiar story told by an old Quaker 
of a fox who buried a goose in the leaves and went 
to ask his friends to share his repast. The human 
watcher removed the goose, and then took a posi- 
tion where he could overlook the chagrin of the 
unfortunate host and the rage of the disappointed 
foxes. In the “History of Swanzey,” N. H., this 
story finds a parallel. 


Many years ago a Mr. Fairbrother, who lived in 
West Swanzey, was at work on the roof of his 
barn, shingling, when his attention was attracted 
by a moving object near a pile of shavings. At 
first he took it for a dog, but found it was a wolf. 

He was horror-struck, for he remembered that 
his little boy had been playing about that same 
pile of shavings but a few minutes before. 

Before Mr. Fairbrother had sufficiently recovered 
his senses to cry out or make any demonstration, 
the wolf trotted away to the forest, which was 
near. The anxious father hastily descended the 
ladder and ran to the pile of shavings to discover 
any sign of his child. To his astonishment, he 
found that the wolf had carefully buried the child 
with shavings, and left him there sound asleep. 

Mr. Fairbrother took the boy in his arms and 
carried him to the roof of the barn. Then, keeping 
quiet, he watched to see if the wolf would return. 

es, it was but a short time before he came out of 
the woods, followed by three companions. They 
went up to the pile of shavings and pawed them 
over, doubtless in expectation of finding the child. 

When nothing was found, the three newcomers 
set upon the first wolf, scratched and bit him 
unmercifully, and then left him to meditate on the 
folly of joking. After a time the crestfallen 
creature crawled away to the woods. 

Mr. Fairbrother, having no gun, suffered him to 
go unmolested. ; 
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Number Thirteen. 


Real-estate agents know, to their vexation, that 
very foolish superstitions prevent certain houses 
from yielding anything but worry and expense. 
Said an agent to a New York Tribune reporter: 


The greatest trouble in that line comes because 
of Friday and the number thirteen. When you 
find a man who will mw a lease on a Friday you 
may make up your mind that he will be a good 
tenant. As the number thirteen, why, it is as 
hard to rent a house with that number as one 
from which a contagious disease flag is flying. 

When Superintendent Byrnes bought the house 
in which he now lives it was No. 13 East Fifty- 
eighth Street. Nobody knows just why it was 
done, but the fact remains that soon afterward the 
humbers on that street were changed, and in the 
shuffle the Byrnes house became No. 17. 

If it had remained No. 13 some of our supersti- 
tious clients would point to the ex-chief’s dethrone- 
ment as another evidence of the hard luck which 
goes with a house bearing those figures. 

A real-estate agent said, ‘‘The strongest thirteen 
story I know of is one which I have heard told 
about Arthur McQuade, who was in the ‘boodle’ 
Board of Aldermen. It was said that when mis- 
fortune overtook him his friends—some of them— 
attributed it to the fact that he had purchased a 
house for thirteen thousand dollars at No. 313 East 
Thirteenth Street. There are — to-day,” he 
added, “who will tell you that that was the cause 
of his trouble.” 
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Discovered by the Réntgen Ray. 


Miss Elizabeth Banks, an English journalist, has 
related in a London paper some interesting experi- 
ments with the Réntgen rays, among which there 
is none more interesting than the following: 


She had taken her pocketbook to be photographed 
under this process, in order to see whether the 
picture would reveal the presence of the coins 
within it. This it did, and as she was counting the 
disks shown through the leather she perceived a 
small black point of familiar outlines. Then she 
exclaimed: 

“IT have found my ruby!” 

Opening the pocketbook, she searched in the 
place indieated by the black point on the photo- 
graph. and there, tucked in between two folds of 
leather, she discovered a small ruby which she had 
lost some time before, and could nowhere find. 

It had slipped from a ring which she wore, at a 
moment when she was taking something from the 
— and had = in between two 
hicknesses of leather. There its presence was 
altogether unsuspected, and would have remained 
so until after the ketbook was worn out and 
discarded if this extraordinary method of photog- 
raphy had not revealed it. 
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Got ahead of them. 


A writer in the Springfield Republican tells a 
story of the boyhood of Judge C. B. Andrews, of 
the Connecticut Supreme Court. The story shows 
how he, when a freshman at Amherst, got ahead 
of some hazing collegians. 


It was the custom then to smoke out the fresh- 
men. A party of a dozen or more of the fellows 
would enter the room of an unsuspecting boy, 
light their pipes and smoke until the victim gave 
in and offered a treat. When they came into 
Andrews’s room they were without their pipes 
and had no tobacco about them, but with a stern 
voice one fellow handed Charles a dollar and 
ordered him to go out and procure pipes and 
tobacco for the crowd. a 

Charles went out, and soon returned with ninety- 
nine pipes and one cent’s worth of tobacco. Whiat 
the boys did to him for his audacious act is not 
related, but it is a fact that they did not smoke 
him out that night. 





~~ 
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One Little Word. 


The little word “again” has apparently nothing 
humorous about it, but it once threw a large 
assembly into fits of laughter. 


It was at a public meeting in New York. | Cue of 
the speakers, the Rev. Mr. R., had the misfort -_ 
when he tried to take a seat, to miss his chair «1 


come down at full length on the platform. rhe 
accident occasioned a little subdued mirth, o— 
cially as the unfortunate divine was very tall, ane 
seemed to cover the whole platform in his franue 
efforts to rise. 

When at last it came his turn to speak 
presiding officer introduced him in these wor 

“The Rev. Mr. R. will again take the floor. - 

om ge stamping and laughter reignes © 


several minutes. e reverend gentlemai = 


the 
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A Mystery. 


They went a-berrying to-day, 
And took their baskets, too, 
Dear little roly-poly May 
And curly-headed Prue. 
They journeyed home with tired feet 
Just when the day was done, 
And oh, the berries were so sweet! 
And oh, they had such fun! 
And such a lot they said they found 
Across the meadow-brook, 
They fairly erushed them on the ground 
With every step they took. 
And every little finger-tip 
A crimson fruit-stain wore, 
And each bright little rosy lip 
Was redder than before. 
And that is why it puzzles me 
That in the baskets here 
Not one small berry I can see, 
Now don’t you think it’s queer? 
E. H. T. 


Country Spectacles. 


‘’om and Harry had been in the 
country less than a week, when one 
day they came into the sitting-ruom and 
threw themselves discontentedly upon 
the carpet. 

‘“What’s the matter, boys?” asked 
grandma. “You look almost as much 
out of sorts as your father did one time 
when he was a little boy and was 
chased round the yard by a turkey- 
gobbler.” 

They brightened up a little at this 
and made her tell the story. But when 
she finished they fell back into their 
former attitudes of listless dejection. 

“It’s so awful poky in the country,” 
complained Tom. “I don’t see what 
makes father like it. There’s no boys 
to play with, no people flying ’round— 
no nothing. It’s just stagnation.” 

Harry mumbled a dolorous assent. 

“You didn’t bring your country spec- 
tacles along,” said grandma. ‘Of course 
you can’t expect to see much without 
them.” 

They stared at her questioningly. 

“You are wearing city ones now,” 
she went on, placidly, “‘and can see 
nothing but the bustle and confusion of 
streets. When people change their 
residence they should always change 
their spectacles.” 

Harry looked blank, but Tom’s eyes 
began to gleam with an inkling of her 
meaning. 

“Don’t believe we could see much 
with country ones here,” he muttered. 

Grandma affected not to notice. 

Suddenly Harry rose to a sitting 
posture and began to sniff the air 
suspiciously. 

“Aint Hannah making doughnuts?” 
he asked, eagerly. 

“IT wouldn’t wonder.” Grandma 
sewed on composedly, and Harry’s eyes 
grew bigger and bigger. Why didn’t 
she tell him to run out and get some? 
he thought, impatiently. 

At last her thread ran out, and she 
reached across to a spool on the win- 
dow-sill and broke off a new piece. 

“If you boys are willing to enter my service 
for, say half an hour,” she said, “vou may then 
take some doughnuts and your fishing-poles and 
go down to the brook for the rest of the forenoon.” 

They were on their feet in an instant. Evi- 
dently they were energetic enough if they knew 
what to do. 

“What is it, grandma? Of course we will!” 
they cried. 

“Very well. Now I like to know what is 
happening outside, but I am so busy to-day that 
! will depend on you for the news. Harry, you 
go and sit under that big apple-tree and watch 
everything going on. See what the birds are 
doing, and how many varieties there are, and 
how many houses they are building in the tree. 
Watch the ants going up and down the trunk, 
ad see what sort of work they are up to. And 
if there are any butterflies or grasshoppers or 
anything else round, just watch and tell me all 
about them. 

“And Tom, you go to the arbor in the corner 
of the garden and do the same thing. I will ring 
the bell at the end of half an hour, and then you 
may come and tell me what you have seen.” 

The boys raced out of the house to see which 
could get to his station first; ‘Tom, with a sly 
twinkle in his eyes, as though he understood the 
little game, but was willing to humor it; and 
Harry, taking the matter more literally, and 
evidently determined to get all the news he 
possibly could for poor grandma. 

When the bell rang at the end of half an hour 
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| they came racing back with glowing faces and 
sparkling eyes. 


“OQ grandma!” they both cried; then Tom | 


stopped and let Harry tell his news first. 

‘*There were ten birds,” the little fellow went 
on, excitedly, ‘‘and I counted four different kinds 
and three nests. And such funny ants! Two 


of ’em were carrying a regular mountain of a| 


load up the tree, and when they got tired two 
| more came and took their places, and when they 


got tired some more came. And there was a} 


little chap running back and forth and speaking 
to every one he met. I guess he was telling 
them they were frying doughnuts up-stairs,”’ and 
Harry rolled on the floor and laughed uproari- 
ously at the reco'lection. 

Tom looked at grandma and colored a little 

| self-consciously. 
| J guess it isn’t such a bad place,” he acknow- 
ledged, manfully. ‘‘You are right about the 
spectacles, grandma; and I’m going to wear my 
country ones after this. I saw no end of funny 


| things—butterflies and bugs, and all sorts of 
queer stuff. And there was a chipmunk sitting 
on the wall and scolding me for all he was 
worth. I am going out there again and make 
friends with him if I can. Come along now, 
Harry, if you don’t want me to eat all the 
| doughnuts.” 
Grandma listened to them as they went noisily 
| through the kitchen, and then picked up her 
work. 

“It isn’t hard to get along with boys if you 
meet them half-way,” she thought. 

FRANK H. SWEET. 


—____—__<@e 


A Talkative Neighbor. 
Who is the little boy under the hill 





He’s so noisy, nobody, wherever he goes, 
Can bear him at all in the house, I suppose ; 

And so every day out-of-doors he must stay, 

This queer little echo-boy over the way! 





A RAINY MORNING AT THE BEACH. 


The Children’s Show. 


The closed doors opened just a little, and a 
voice at the crack said: 

“Do you feel like paying five cents to see a 
very good show, mamma? It’s so stormy that 
we thought if we did have five cents for peanuts 
it would be nice, and we wouldn’t mind staying 
in the house so much.” . 

“If you haven’t a nickel, dear, we will let you 
see it for a cent,” said another voice. 

“Or for nothing,” said another yet. 

Mamma smiled and felt in her pocket. 

“But here is a nickel, just on purpose, I 
think,” she said, ‘‘and I will be very glad to see 
the show.” 

There were several giggles and much whis- 
pering now heard at the crack. But presently the 
doors flew open, and in walked Teddy, bobbing 
up and down at every step, and with the green 
calico furniture-cover around his shoulders and 
trailing on the floor behind him. 

‘What is this, Teddy dear?” asked mamma. 

“You have to guess; it’s a guessing show,” 
replied Ted, jumping up and down. Then in 
came Mary Esther with her little Japanese dress- 
ing-gown on, and fanning herself vigorously 
every step she took. 

Close behind her came Dick, and every now 
and then he would fall down; then Mary Esther 
would stop fanning, pick him up, and kiss him. 

Last of all came dear grandpa, dressed like 
Santa Claus, in a buffalo-robe, carrying in his 





hand a long string of jingling sleigh -bells. 

Then Ted stopped jumping, Mary Esther 
stopped fanning, and Dick quite forgot to fall 
down, and they all ran and caught hold of 
grandpa. 

“You're the best!” they cried. 

And mamma, with her thimble up at her 
forehead, said: ‘‘I really wonder if it could be the 
four seasons ?”’ 

*T tell you, mamma is smart,” said Ted. “You 
can’t fool her.” 

“That’s it, you’ve guessed it,” said Mary 
Esther. 

“I’m spring, all in green, and I spring when I 
walk,” said Ted, beginning again. 

“And I’m summer,’”’ said Mary Esther, fan- 
ning. 

“T’m fall,” said Dick, tumbling down. ‘‘Mine 
hurts the most,” he added, with pride, “and 
when sister kisses me I’m Indian summer. But 
grandpa is the best of all, ’cause he is Christmas 
and valentines and Washington’s birthday, and 
everything nice, but the Fourth of July —” 

“I’m that,” said Mary Esther, with pride. 

“I’m plum-pudding and turkey, though,”’ said 
Dick. 

“There isn’t a thing to be in spring but April 
fool,’’ said Ted, disgusted. 

“Oh, there is—there’s Decoration day,” said 
Mary Esther. 

“‘And May day,” said mamma. “It’s really a 
very good show, children, and well worth five 
cents, I’m sure.” L. E. CHITTENDEN. 


That when I am shouting can never keep still? | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


| 1. 
NOTED PRISONERS, 


On a barren, lonely isle, in a long and sad exile, 
He a world-renowned career did end in gloom. 


Spite of love-locks and of lace, spite of royal lady’s 
grace, ; 
| First the tower, and then the axe was this one’s 
doom. 
| Tn a castle dungeon low, by Geneva’s gentle flow, 
| Languished one whose woes a poet famed has 
| sung. 
| Wrecked upon a rocky isle, though a captive all 
the while, : 
All their hopes the crew upon this good 
man hung. 


One, a king of ancient line, with his 
queen, a princess fine, 

Pined in prison, then to cruel death were 
led. 

This man, once a swearing tinker, 
changed by grace to a deep thinker, 

Wrote in jail a book which all the world 
has read. 


One whose arrow ne’er did miss, noble 
patriot, a Swiss, 

Suffered deeply ‘neath a tyrant’s hateful 
sway. 

With no evil in her mind an imprisoned 
lady pined, ; 
Till her jealous cousin took her life 

away. 
2. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 

Devoted to the 1, 2, 3, 4, he rose to be 
a 4,3, 1,2 in his chosen profession, and 
could vividly portray the dismay of the 
3, 1, 2, 4 on seeing the 2, 1,3, 4 leave the 
ship. 

3. 
Pt. 
“Ho, aymn a deetrn, faultibue huttogh 

Senhis tihw hte nsu hurthog eth ordo, 


Nad needurrssr fitles ot em, thosnugu, 
Hewli I brues het hiktene orlof.” 


4. 
PUZZLE. 


You can receive much pleasure and 
information through me, but I also mean 
= suffering. Most people like me 
arge and clear, and at the same time a 
very little of me cannot be too dull to 
suitthem. A blow will sometimes create 
me and sometimes destroy me. You 
may hold me in your mght hand with 
ease, while in your left hand I may be 
the cause of much discomfort. 


5. 
RIDDLE. 
I'm coo a head 
And perchance its condition. 
My power is great, 
Whether ruler or state, 
And demands recognition. 


6. 
LETTER SUBSTITUTIONS. 
By substituting the letter A for some 
other letter, change: 


A wild plum to a tropic plant. 

A place containing water to prosperity. 
Not long to a young animal. 

Price to a garment. 

A crack to a country in Asia. 


7. 
BROKEN WORDS. 


Example.—Break an official stamp of 
the postal department into a military 
station and a foreign coin. 

Answer.—Post, mark. 


Break one of the laity into a minstrel’s 
song and a human creature. 

Break the middle of an arch into a 
fundamental musical note and a hard 
mineral substance. 

Break a_ white, bulbous flower into 
crystallized water and a liquid globule. 

reak a small, spinous animal into a 
fence of thorn-bushes and a big porker. 

Break a stupid fellow into a square of buildings 
and the leader of an organization. 

Break a lively dancing tune into a wind-instru- 
ment of music and a big wine cask. 

Break a certain legal process into an edict of the 
government and a lover's courtship. 

Break a bell-ringing at nightfall into a worthless 
dog and a limited number. 

Break an American evergreen into vocal hesi- 
tation and an enclosure in a canal. 

Break a part of a mile into the soft hair of 
animals and a great extent in time. 





Conundrums. 


Why is the organ of hearing like a band of 
music? Because it is not complete without a drum. 

Build a military defence out of an infinitesimal 
amount of matter by merely rearranging the 
material. Moat, atom. 

What river of Europe placed exactly in the mid- 
dle of an enclcsure for cattle will produce an army 
officer? Po (corral, corporal). 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Pansy, verbena. Marigold, pink. Arbutus, 
lilac. Peony, forget-me-not. Geranium, aster. 
Gardenia, rose. Balsam, gladiolus. Daisy, iris. 
Oxalis, canna. Calla, lobelia. Anemone, oleander. 
Dahlia, sweet-william. 

2. Caravan. 

3. 1. Chewing. 2. Knowing. 3. Bowing. 4. View- 
ing. 5. Sewing. 6. Rowing. 7. Hewing. 8. Sawing. 
9. Crowing. 10, Mewing. 11. Cawing. 12. Lowing. 
13. Blowing. 14. Flowing. 15. Sowing. 16. Growing. 
17. Drawing. 18. Pawing. 19. Gnawing. 20. En- 
dowing. 

4. Roland. 

5. 1. Jemima. 2. Sophia. 3. Ophelia. 4. Bertha. 
5. Catherine. 6. Beatrice. 7. Cornelia. 8. Elinor. 
9. Fannie. 10. Elisabeth. 11. Dorothy. 12. Olive. 
13. Gwendolen. 14. Winifred. 15. Madeline. 16. 
Theresa. 17. Emily. 18. Isabella. 19. Alice. 20. 
Harriet. 21. Evelyn. 22. Charlotte. 23. Caroline. 24. 
Ruperta. 25. Margaret. 26. Gertrude. 27. Henrietta. 
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THe Democratic NOMINATIONS. — The 
National Democratic Convention at Chicago com- 
pleted its work by nominating William Jennings 


Bryan of Nebraska for President, and Arthur | 


Sewall of Maine for Vice-President. The nomi- 
nation of Mr. Bryan was made on the fifth ballot. 
His chief competitor was Richard P. Bland of | 
Missouri, who led on the first three ballots. Mr. 


Bryan is thirty-six years old, which is only one | 


| 


| 


year beyond the minimum limit fixed by the | 


Constitution. He is a lawyer and editor, and an 
effective public speaker. He served in the Fifty- 
First and Fifty-Second Congresses as a Repre- 
sentative from Nebraska, and is an ardent | 
advocate of free silver. 
ship-builder, and has held no public office. 


Mr. Sewall is a large | 


THe DEMOCRATIC GOLD STANDARD MEN. | 


—The anti-free-silver delegates in the convention 
did not bolt; but most of them, including the 
delegations from New York and New Jersey, 
and most of the delegates from Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin, Vermont, Connecticut and New 
Hampshire, refused to ballot for candidates. 
Some of the leading Democratic journals in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Louis- 
ville, Chicago and other cities have repudiated 
the platform and ticket. Some of them announce 
their purpose to support the Republican candi- 
dates, and others urge the necessity of a new 
convention to nominate a ‘“‘sound money” Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

THE MORMONS AND THE GOVERNMENT.— 
A singular episode in the relations of church and 
state in this country has been closed by the 
turning over to trustees representing ““The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints,” familiarly 
known as the Mormon Church, of the real 
property which was “escheated” or forfeited to 
the federal government a few years ago. When 
the government was trying to suppress polygamy 
in what was then the Territory of Utah, it was 
considered necessary to crush the opposition of 
the church by taking possession of its property. 
This was done under what was known as the 
Edmunds-Tueker Act. Now that polygamy has 
been abandoned and the territory has become a 
state, the property, which has been administered 
by receivers, has been restored to the authorities 
of the church. 

THE MATABELE REvoLT.—The causes of 
the revolt of the Matabele tribes in South A frica, 
which has assumed threatening proportions, are 
imperfectly understood. One cause is discontent 
about the cattle held by the natives. The 
Chartered Company originally declared all the 
cattle government property, held by the natives 
in trust. A recent decision gives the natives a 
little more than one-half of the cattle, and’ the 
Company the rest; but the Matabele feared that 
the cattle were to be taken from them. Another 
allied cause is the prevalence of rinderpest among 
cattle. When the government began killing 
infected cattle, to stamp out this disease, the 
natives thought it was done as an act of hostility 
to themselves. Still another cause of native 
discontent is the unwillingness of the Matabele to 
work underground in the mines. 

THE CRETAN INSURRECTION.—The Turk- 
ish government, which usually does the right 
thing, if at all, too late to be of much use, has 
appointed a Christian governor of Crete, and has 
offered the insurgents amnesty and consideration 
of their grievances, if they lay down their arms. 
The Cretans, perhaps remembering ‘Turkey’s 
faithlessness with reference to Zeitun, decline to 
comply. The Cretan assembly met at Canea 
July 13, but the Christian deputies protested 
against the inadequate assurances given by the 
sultan, and withdrew. 

THE FRENCH PRESIDENT FIRED AT.— 
There was an exciting incident at the military 
review at Longchamps, which constituted a 
part of the celebration of the French national 
holiday, July 14, the anniversary of the storming 
of the Bastille. M. Felix Faure, President of 
the French Republic, as he rede along in a 
carriage, was fired upon by a man in the crowd. 
Monsieur Faure suffered no injury and betrayed 
no agitation. The man was arrested, and is 
generally believed to be insane. The incident 
recalls the deplorable assassination of President 
Carnot in June, 1894. 

RECENT DEATHS.—Among prominent men 
whg have recently died are Sir John Pender of 
London, who was associated with the late Cyrus 
W. Field in the construction of the first Atlantic 
cable, and was from that time one of the foremost 
promoters of ocean telegraphy ; Frank H. Hurd, 
who served several terms in Congress from Ohio, 
and was one of the most active Democratic 
leaders in that state; Gen. Gustavus N. Smith, 
who achieved distinction in the war with Mexico, 
and on the Confederate side in the Civil War; 
and Sir Samuel Leonard Tilley, long a distin- 
guished figure in Canadian politics and at one 
time lieutenant-governor of New Brunswick. 
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WELCOMING A RiveR.—In the long coastal 
desert of Peru, which is some 2000 miles in 
length, but only 120 miles broad at its widest part, 
the rivers, Major A. F. Sears says, disappear in | 
the dry season and begin to flow again in February | 
or March when rain falls in the Cordilleras. One 
of the most important of these rivers is the Piura, | 
the return of whose waters is welcomed with 
great rejoicings by the inhabitants of its banks. | 
About the time when “the coming of the river’ 
is expected, eager inquiries as to the progress of 





| with a sledge-hammer. 
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Then one of the men struck it a violent blow 
It exploded with a noise 
like the discharge of a cannon. The workmen 
were so badly mangled that both were compelled 
to undergo amputation, one losing both legs and 
the other one leg. The accident was ascribed to 
the absorption of moisture in the pores of the 
brass, and the subsequent turning of the moisture 
into steam by the sudden heating in the oven. 
The blow of the hammer, it was thought, released 
the pent-up force of the steam, and thus caused 
the explosion. | 
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Unpopular Practice. | 
The ‘Dietetic school” of medicine arose from 
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mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoatne. {Adr. 
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the water are put to all persons who chance to the excessive eating and drinking which was 
come from the head of the valley, and when the | common to all Englishmen during the eighteenth 
water approaches the town of Piura processions century. It aims not so much to help nature, as 
go out to meet it, and escort its first trickling to remove the impediments that man puts in the 
8 down the river-bed with music and| way of nature. The main reliance of this 
pei At te oa of the city thousands “school” is upon strict obedience to the rule of 
of people greet its arrival. The valley of the | rigid temperance in the use of food and drink. 
Piura is said by Major Sears to produce excellent | Abernethy, one of the apostles of the dietetié 
cotton, although its possibilities in this respect | method, taught that nervous disturbance was the 
not well develo; for lack of systematic | essential element of disease, and that the re- 
irrigation. Once in ated of from ree to seven | moval of that disturbance was the essential 
years rain falls upon the coastal plain, whereupon, | element of cure. He held that the most powerful 
with magic quickness, grass and flowers cover it, | disturbers of the nervous system were derange- | 
and cattle browse in its pastures, but in a few |ments of the digestive organs, and that to| 
weeks everything withers, and desolation reigns | strengthen and tranquillize these organs must be 
once more upon the barren sands. the primary object of the physician. 
— Of course this sort of medical practice was not 
INTOXICATED BEES.—It is believed that bees | popular with patients who tarried “‘long at the 
possess an immunity against the poisonous effects | wine.” An old fox-hunting squire called upon 
of certain flowers from which they obtain nectar. | Abernethy to be doctored for stomach troubles. 
But — - oe = 80, it more fe mon Be —s you drink a good deal,” said the 
are not proof against the narcotic an xicating | sician. 
aiaia of plants, for they have frequently| The squire went away angry, and abused 
been seen to fall out of gladiolus blossoms in a| Abernethy. ‘“‘I suppose I do drink a good deal,” 
state of helpless intoxication. | said he, ‘“‘but what was that to him?” 
—_ Beau Nash, the dandy autocrat who presiced 
Tue Ecuipse oF AvuGust 9.—The total | over the Bath Assembly rooms, calied in Doctor 
eclipse of the sun which occurs on August 9th is Cheyne, another practitioner of the Dietetic 
attracting wide attention among the astronomers | school. The doctor wrote out a prescription, and 
of various countries. The line of totality, which | on the following day, meeting the Beau, asked if 
is the narrow strip on the earth’s surface where | he had followed it. “No, doctor, | haven’t fol- 
the moon will be seen to completely cover the pte ena oy — — “for ; 
sun, begins in the North Sea, crosses the northern | I had I should have broken my neck, since 
part of Norway and Lapland, the island of | threw it out of my bedroom window.” 
Novaya Zemlya, Siberia and the Japanese island} A rich merchant, addicted to the pleasures of 
of Yezo, and ends in the midst of the Pacific | the table, was attacked by a serious illness. | 
Ocean. Observing parties will be stationed at | Abernethy put him upon a strict diet, and the 
two or three places in Norway and Lapland, on man recovered. Acting upon the idea that if he 
Novaya Zemlya, at three points in Siberia, and | did not drink deeply he might eat like a glutton, 
in Japan. At least half a dozen different nation- he was threatened with a renewal of his disease. 
alities, including, of course, American and | Abernethy, being sent for, went and dined with 
English, will be represented among the observers. | the merchant. Seeing that he was at his old 
The chief object in observing a total eclipse of the | tricks, Abernethy said to him: 
sun is to increase our knowledge of the sun itself.| ‘What would you think of a man who, having 
When it is hidden by the moon great coronal| amassed a fortune, should risk it all in an 
brushes and streamers of light are seen around it, | imprudent speculation ?” 
and these will be carefully photographed and “Why,” answered the merchant, “I should 
their spectra will be studied for the purpose of | think him a great ass.” 
: learning, more satisfactorily than we now know,| ‘Thou art the man, sir,” said the doctor. 
| what causes them and what they are composed | The necessity for the ‘‘Dietetic school’ may be | § 
| of. There is no astronomical event that arouses | seen from the following prescription given by a | f 
greater interest than a total eclipse of the sun. popular London physician to a hypochondriac: 
— “For breakfast, toast and rich soup made on a 
| *A New METAL IN Brisk DEMAND.— | Slow fire; a walk before breakfast, and a good 
French inventions frequently call into use natural | deal after it; a glass of wine in the forenoon 
products which had previously possessed no | from time to time; good broth or soup to dinner, 
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10c. Combination Skirt-Supporter. 10c, 


PCE For Leather 
i Or Silk Belts. 


Roman or Black Finish. 
Guaranteed Strong 
and durable. Illus, 
shows how adjusted also in use. Sample, 10c.,, stamps. 

cRAE «& ELER, Box Y, Attleboro, Mass. 


| VEEDER 
Cyclometer. 


(Cut exact size.) 


Weight 1 oz. For 2% 
and 28 inch wheels. | 


Guaranteed Absolutely | 
Accurate. 


Water-proof and dust 
proof. 


Price, nickeled,. . $2.00. 
Price, gold-plated, $5.00. 
Sold Everywhere. 














$100 Wheel 
For $49.85. 


Here’s an honest wheel 
at an honest price. We sell 
none of these wheels to 
agents ordealers. We save 
commissions ,rents, lights. 
The maker’s price on any 
$100 wheel is not far from 
| $50. When you pay $100, 
you are paying $50 for the 
wheel, and $50 for selling 
expenses. Whenyou buy the 


“WINSLOW” 
you buy fromthe maker,and . 
pay merely for the wheel. ’ 
Send for our free book 
on “Wheel Economy.” 

BOSTON WHEEL WORKS, 
207 Devonshire 8t.,Boston,Mass 
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practical value. This is illustrated by the} 
rare metal, thorium, discovered by the great 
chemist, Berzelius, early in the present century. 
When burned, the metal emits a light more | 
brilliant than that of burning magnesium, but | 
until the recent invention of incandescent gas- 
burners, in which the flame is encased in a 
metallic mantle, no use was discovered for it. 
Upon experimenting with various substances it 
was found that the oxide of thorium, called 
thoria, makes the best mantle for such burners, 
and a demand being thus created for it, the value 
of thoria suddenly sprang from almost nothing 
up to $250 per pound. Then a search began 
for new sources from which thoria could be 
obtained, and this search is not yet finished. 
Originally the new metal was found only in 
certain rare minerals in Norway. Recently it 
has been discovered that the mineral “‘monazite”’ 
contains a liberal quantity of thoria, and monazite 
is found in North Carolina, Canada and Brazil. 
The price of thoria is now much lower than it 
was at first, although it still commands $15 or 
>20, and even more, per pound, the price fluctu- 
ating with the supply. 





THE SENSES oF INSECTS.—With reference 
to a recent paragraph in the Nature and Science 
column, a correspondent writes to us that the 
brilliant color of a wall-paper in his house attracted 
bees, which found that they had been fooled when 
they tried to get the honey from the flowers 
pictured on the paper. This does not contradict 
the paragraph referred to, which only asserted 
that the odor is even more powerful than the 
sense of color in attracting insects. Probably 
both senses play their part in the case. : 

A STRANGE ExpLosion.—A singular acci- | 
(ent, the cause of which is somewhat obscure, 
occurred recently in Brooklyn, New York. Two 
men were busy in a steam-engine factory breaking 
up an old brass “plunger” from the water 
cylinder of a steamship. The plunger was two 
feet long and six inches in diameter, and its walls 
Were five-eighths of an inch thick. It was first | 
Placed in a red-hot oven to soften the metal. | 





with meat of any kind he likes, but always the 
most nourishing. 

“Several glasses of port or punch, to be taken 
after dinner, till some enlivening effect is perceived 
from them, and a dram after everything heavy. 

“One hour and a half after dinner another | 
walk; between tea-time and supper a game with 
cheerful company. Lastly, the company of 
amiable, handsome young women and an enliven- 
ing glass.” 
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Felt Hats. 


The making of felt hats in 1800 was a more 
difficult affair than it is at the present day. It 
was then a long and difficult prosess, nor were 
the hats as durable as those now made. The hat 
body, as it was then called, was formed in this 
manner: A block of wood in the form of a cone, 
wet, was placed on a large table, then the 
workman, holding in one hand a long bow | 
suspended from the ceiling, would snap the string | 
of the bow among the wool on the table until the | 
wet block was covered with wool fibres of a| 
sufficient thickness to form a hat. The block, 
with its covering of wool, was then placed in | 
boiling water, until the woolly fibres became | 
felted sufficiently to remove it from the block. 

A large copper kettle, set in brick with a| 
furnace beneath for heating water, was placed in | 
the centre of the room, with a wooden frame | 
around the kettle similar in shape to the hopper 
of a grain mill. The workmen, standing around 
with the palms of their hands covered with sole 
leather to protect them from the hot water, rolled 
and squeezed the hats until they were firmly 
felted. The hats were then shaped on blocks until 
they assumed the desired form; then they were 
lined, bound and trimmed, and were ready for sale. 

It is told of a Mr. Simmons, of Connecticut, 
who manufactured hats in this fashion, that 
whenever he saw a stranger in the street wearing 
a hat whose shape was new to him, he would 
take it off, and after examining it carefully, would 
replace it on the owner’s head without apology, 
and as if his action were nothing singular. | 
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the pill. 


a good pill with a good coat. 










Sent free. 
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Pill Clothes.  . 


The good pill has a good coat. 
poses; it protects the pill, enabling it to retain all its remedial 
value, and it disguises the taste for the palate. 
are too heavy ; they will not dissolve in the stomach, and the pills 
they cover pass through the system as harmless as a bread pellet. 
Other coats are too light, and permit the speedy deterioration of 
After 30 years exposure, Ayer’s Sugar Coated Pills have 
been found as effective as if just fresh from the laboratory. It’s 
Ask your druggist for 
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The pill coat serves two pur- 


Some pill coats 
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More pill particulars im Ayer’s Curebook 
J.C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass 


100 pages. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages, Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the “ye All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 

ce. We do not request 
for renewals of subscrip- 


Mone 
seriber directly to this o 
Agents to collect money 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
aPoaia be made ina Pastottice Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
— to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. 
silver to us in a 
responsibility. 


It is 


Persons who send 


ceipt of money by us before the date opposite Zour 
name on’ your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—RKemember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it. as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it :aust be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue, 








A PROPER DIET. 


The nature and quantity of an appropriate diet 
must depend largely upon one’s age, individual 
constitution, occupation, habits of life, and to some 
extent upon the climate in which one lives. An 
active child twelve or fifteen years old, who is 
growing fast and exercising freely, may require 
and assimilate as much food as a man past middle 
age. 

In health, the appetite may be taken as a fair 
guide, and the child will seldom eat too much if he 
is taught to eat very slowly, and thoroughly to 
chew each mouthful. 

Throughout the school years the growth of the 
body is continually going on, and, therefore, if a 
proper development is to be maintained, the food 
must be abundant and of a character to furnish 
new tissue and to yield energy in the form of heat 
and muscular activity. 

The full adult weight is not usually attained 
before the twenty-fifth year, although in some 
instances it is reached earlier. 

When the growth of the body and the devel- 
opment of the vital organs are completed, the use 
of food consists simply in maintaining the proper 
equilibrium of the tissues by replacing waste 
with new material, and in furnishing fuel for the 
development of force. 

As men advance in life, become prosperous, and 
perhaps acquire more luxurious habits of living, 
they are apt to take less exercise and, at the same 
time, to be constantly tempted to indulge in food 
which is not needed and which is imperfectly 
consumed in the body. 

On the other hand, quite as much ill may result 
from eating too little as from overindulgence. In 
either case the difficulty is made serious by long 
continuance. 

So great is the force of habit over the different 
organs of the body that the stomach and intestines 
will usually reject undigested the contents of an 
occasional excessive meal, whereas with habitual 
overeating they become accustomed to appro- 
priating large quantities of food, which are 
absorbed, but which cannot be eliminated without 
severely taxing the organs of excretion. 

Frequently the excess is stored up in the body 
and goes on accumulating until the system rebels, 
and a violent bilious attack, by vomiting and 
purging, brings relief. 

It is no exaggeration to say that avoidable errors 
in diet are responsible for more than half the 
disease which embitters the middle and latter part 
of life. 

——_@-—_—_ 


THE BOY AND THE QUEEN. 


Something more than a hundred years ago a 
French boy with a taste for drawing was making 
a sketch near the royal palace at Versailles. By 
and by a lady, dressed very simply in white, and 
followed by a soldier, came up to look at his work. 
He took off his hat respectfully, but kept on with 
his pencil, and after a question or two she passed 
along. 

The next day he was in the park again, to finish 
his sketch, and the same lady again accosted him. 
This time she inquired his name, and when he told 
her, she said: 

“I knew your father, and was very fond of your 
uncle, who often used to come and play to me.” 

The boy, who had been born in Alsace, though 
his parents were natives of Versailles, answered 
in German, and with a laugh, that he was ashamed 
to confess he did not know with whom he had the 
honor to speak. 

“Come with me, my little friend,” the lady 
answered, “and we wiil make each other’s 
acquaintance.” 

He followed her, and soon saw the palace gates 
opening before him. The people in livery, as he 
says, saluted most respectfully, and he heard 
them say, “Your Majesty.” 

They could not mean him, or the burly soldier 
who still attended upon the lady. It must be, 
then, that his new acquaintance was the queen, 
Marie Antoinette. And so it turned out. She 
treated the boy most kindly, gave him a pretty 
green purse which she had herself embroidered, 


hole through the envelope | 
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‘and in bidding him good-by invited him to come 





letter must do it on their own | 


to the palace whenever he pleased. 

A few years passed, and the Revolution occurred. 
The boy, now a collegian, was one day walking the 
streets of Paris, when he saw a great commotion. 
A carriage, bearing a woman and a priest, was 
passing. The woman was a political prisoner 
going to the guillotine, while thousands of people 
looked on. 

Long years afterwards the boy, then an old 
man and doubly famous as an artist and a soldier, 
thus described the scene: 

“The procession moved with inhuman slowness, 
in order to prolong the agony of the victim and at 
the same time to satisfy the curiosity of the people. 
I was seized with a violent trembling, and my 
heart almost ceased to beat. I was wedged into 
the crowd. There was no way of getting out, and 
I must stand and see the horrible sight. 

“There was the person who had treated me so 
kindly at the palace. It was the queen, Marie 
Antoinette, dressed in white, just as when I first 
saw her. Her attitude was that of a saint. My 
eyes filled with tears, but in all that crowd not one 


heart had the courage to utter a cry of pity. With | 


| me, too, the ery was Stifled upon my lips by fear of 
Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 





the crowd, and all my life long I have bitterly 
reproached myself for my cowardice.” 


EXCITING HIDE AND SEEK. 


An unpleasant experience with a lion in Cape 


| Colony is narrated by Alice B. Balfour, who 


travelled many miles there and gathered native 
stories as she had opportunity. 


The horse of a certain post-rider had fallen sick 
and died by the way, and so, leaving it, he walked 
on. After some time he became aware that he 
was followed by a lion, which stopped when he 
did, and went on when he started again, always 
keeping about the same distance behind him. 
Evidently it meant to wait until night, to spring 
upon him. 

A few miles ahead, as he knew, there was a deep 
drift in the river, and on the ——- bank, higher 
up, afarm. He went down to the drift, put a large 
ant-heap between himself and the lion, hastily 


| stuck his stick in the ground, and hung his hat on 


it, so that it should just show above the top of 
the ant-heap, and then—still keeping the mound 
between himself and the lion—rushed down into 


| the water, where the bank concealed him. Then 





he hurried up-stream till he got to the farm. 

Next day, the ground round the ant-hill was 
found torn up in all directions, and the hat had 
been reduced to pulp. 


HIS FATHER PLAYED THE ORGAN. 


A very simple and natural misunderstanding 
lately created a bit of amusement in New York, 
and was thought worth reporting in the Herald: 


At one of the newsboys’ homes on the east side 
application was received for the admission of a 
newsboy. The applicant presented himself in 
_. and he was the kind of a boy that filled 

he womanly heart of the matron with delight — 
bright, manly and as pretty as a picture. He was 
subjected to the usual cross-examination. One of 
bt ay was, “Who is your father?” 

“Me fadder plays de organ at de Broadway 
Tabernacle,” was his quick reply. 

Here was news. The son of the organist in a 
large and wealthy church applying for entrance to 
a charitable institution! The matron side-tracked 
the boy and ordered an investigation. 

The bright boy was right. His father played and 
still plays the organ at the Broadway Tabernacle. 
But it is the barrel-organ in front of the church on 
the Sixth Avenue curb. Everybody who passes 
the corner has seen him and his legend: 

“T am blind.” 


TROUBLE AHEAD. 


The sensitiveness of military gentlemen about 
their rank and titles has been the cause of much 
heartburning and many disasters. Its more 
amusing side is hit off by a story in Pearson’s 
Weekly. 


Corporal McCaffery was in a raging temper, and 
could hardly keep his forage cap at the proper 
angle of forty-five on account of the wrinkles in 
his forehead. 

“What's up, Dennis? Where’s the fire?” asked 
an intimate friend. 

“Or ll just tell yez. Patrick MeGlynn knows 
as well as inny of yez that only last week Oi 
was gazitted ‘corporal,’ and look yez here, now, 
the rr. has sint me a litter ‘To Dennis 
McCaffery,’ and marked it ‘private,’ the scoundrel! 
O?'ll let him know fwhat it is to insult the honor 
of a non-commissioned officer. Oi’ll show him 
‘private!’ be jabers if Oi don’t.” 


COLLAR OF HONOR. 


In France the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals decorates dogs who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by deeds of bravery, with a 
tastefully designed “collar of honor.” Says a Paris 
letter: 


Among the animals already decorated in this 
way one of the most celebrated is Bacchus, a large 
bulldog, whose specialty it is to ce runaway 
horses by jumping up and seizing them by the 
bridle. It is calculated that the intelligent animal 
has already saved the lives of eight persons, if not 
more, in this we.“ 

Pautland, another bulldog, received a collar in 
1887 for saving his mistress from the attack of a 
footpad, and Turk, a splendid Newfoundland, has 
had a similar honor for saving three young children 
from drowning on different occasions. 


AN OLD EPITAPH. 


A most quaint and ingenious epitaph was copied 
years ago by an American traveller, from a tomb- 
stone in Hadley churchyard, in Suffolk, England. 


The charnal mounted on the w 
Sets to be seen in funer 

A matron plain domestic 

In care and pain continu 

Not slow, not gay, not prodig : 
Yet nei hborly and Ly { 
Her children seven yet living 

Her sixty-seventh year hence did ¢ 
To rest her body natur 

In hopes to rise spiritu J 





all. 





THE Atlanta Constitution commends the spirit of 
a Georgia editor who announces: ‘We are going 
to make a living out of this paper if we die in the 
attempt.” 





The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con- 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. (Ade, 
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gis. $25, $35, Good Second-hand Bicyeles. 

xo) 25, $35, #45, New. CIRCULARS FREE. 

Cc. P. Warner & Bro.,47 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Putnam 
Bicycles 
Cyclometer . . 75 cents. 
Toe Clips . . 26 cents. 


| Lamps and Full Line of 
Sundries. Send Lm 4 
for catalog. Agts. wan’ 


Palmer Bros., Mianus, Ct. 


PISTOLS. 


' If you are interested in 
Rifle and Pistol shooting 
send for descriptive cata- 
logue of 


STEVENS 
Rifles, Pistols 
Pocket. Rifles. 


These arms are famous 
for their 


GREAT ACCURACY. 

In workmanship they are 
erfect. Special models 
‘or men, boys and ladies 
for hunting, target or ex- 
hibition shooting. 

Sold by dealers generally. 
Send two 2-ct. stamps for 
Illustrated Catalogue. 












Bicyclists, Hunters, 
Anglists, Tourists, 
Use Stevens Arms. 


| THE J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., Box 38, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








Catarrh Sufferers 


and others afflicted with Nasal or 
roat troubles know that the 


“DAVIDSON” 


ARE THE BEST 


ATOMIZERS. 


on hes 


Made by a house 
of 40 years’ expe- 
rience. 

* 


Superior in ma- 
terial and work- 
manship. 

* 







Our No. 59. 


Nozzles are screwed on, and are 
tipped with platinum to prevent 
corrosion when using acids. 

* 

Patent removable inside tip 

makes cleansing easy. 
* 


Will wear for years. 
If you can’t buy it of your ee don’t $ 
et a cheap imitation, but order direct. 2 
ent post-paid on receipt of price . . e 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Catalogue Sent Free. 
eb ” Health Nipple. 
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Coat Collar Spring 


For CYCLISTS. 


They go under the collar 
and keep it and front of coat 
in perfect shape without but- 
blow open. 


moved instantly. 
time. every Cy. 
— one. Aept by all dealers. 
‘ost-paid 10 Cts. 
WITH SPRING. beeper dozen. WITHOUT SPRING. 
BULLOCK C. C. 8. CO., 38 Court Square, BOSTON, MASS. 
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If Columbias were not worth 
$100, they wouldn’t sell for 
$100 — uncertain bicycles 
bring various prices. 


Pope Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

















“ TRADE-MARK. 


inene’” 
REVERSIBLE 


COLLARS and CUFFS. 


Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
One Collar equal to two, Not washed; when one 
side is soiled, reverse and afterwards discard. 


10 COLLARS or 5 Pair CUFFS, 25 Cents. 
Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size. 














Sample Collar and Pair Cuffs, 6 cents. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
77 Franklin 8St., New York. 95 Milk Street, Boston. 
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Children of the Poor. 


There are hundreds of healthy, tenderly-cared- 
for boys and girls in every city who know little 
about the neglect and wretchedness of the chil- | 
dren of the poor. Young people who are well 








THREE CASTAWAYS. 


fed and have lacked nothing that they needed to 
make life desirable, cannot realize what life must 





THE YOUTH'’S 


their children, and sign legal papers giving them 
permanently into the care of the trustees of some 
charitable institution. I have seen three bright 
little boys, the youngest a mere baby, thus cast 
off by their parents. I have seen photographs of 
five little creatures, belonging to one family, who 
had been given permanently into the care of a 
home for children. In one instance eight, half- 
starved and almost naked, were found in one 
home and together brought to one of the city’s 
institutions to be cared for. 

Five little boys were brought from another 


| house; and the pets of one institution were a 


pair of twin babies not three years old. 
Both were adopte? by a Western 
farmer and his wife. 

All of these charitable institutions 
try to find permanent homes for the 
children in their care, and a special 
effort is made to have them taken to 
farms or villages. 

One large home places nearly all of 
its children in private households in 
the Western states. An agent of the 
home travels through some Western 
. state—through Indiana, Ohio or Iowa. 
He avoids the larger cities, but seeks 
the commercial centre of some thriving 
farming population. 

Here he enlists the sympathies and 
services of the clergymen of the place 
and of other Christian people in behalf 
of the children to be brought to that 
place for adoption. If the outlook is 
encouraging, he makes arrangements 
to have the children brought to that 
place. He publishes in the local papers 
a notice stating that twenty or thirty 
children will be in the vestry of a 
certain church on a certain day, and 
that these children may be adopted, or 
taken permanently into homes without 
adoption, although legal adoption is 
always encouraged. Then a second agent brings 
the children to the town. 


COMPANION. 


and good position revisit the homes and charitable 
institutions which they entered as paupers and 
wanderers from the streets. No boy or girl of 


parentage or pauper origin as an insurmountable 
obstacle to success in life. 

I have seen letters written by girls and boys 
who have been picked up in the street or taken 
from hovels of the most abject poverty, who are 
now healthy, happy and successful young men 
and women. J. iL. H. 
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A Curious Partnership. 


Some years ago I found myself, one fine April 
morning, on my hands and knees examining an 
ants’ nest in a corn-field in central Illinois. I 
remember it well because I learned then and 
there from nature herself of the most curious 
partnership between two kinds 
of animals which it has ever 
been my good fortune to dis- 
cover. 

While carefully digging out 
the colony of ants I came across 
a mass of about fifty small, 
blackish eggs, which I recog- 
nized as those of aphides, or 
plant-lice, the little greenish 
creatures so often found on 
house plants, and called by 
florists ‘“‘green flies.’”” As soon 
as this mass of eggs was dis- 
turbed, the ants began car- 
rying them off in their mouths, 
each taking one egg and starting 
down the underground channels with it 





aroused my curiosity, and by means of repeated 
| Observations and experiments | learned many 
interesting particulars concerning the relations 
between these animals. 

Early in May these eggs in the ants’ nest hatch 
into small aphides which in their underground 
|cradle are as helpless little babies as one can 


be to children who are constantly hungry, who| The appointed day comes. The children are | imagine. They are too soft and tender to push 


rarely know what warmth of body is, except in 
the summer-time, who have had none of the 
endearments of affection, or- known parental 
care. 

Every American city to some extent takes care 
of its poor, and almost every large city has public 
and private charitable institutions for the relief 
and maintenance of neglected or outcast children. 
Yet cases of extreme want and suffering among 
such children are constantly coming to light. 

The records of every charitable institution 
contain bits of life histories, and of childish 
sufferings that would touch any but the coldest 
heart. 

Boston is justly proud of many things that 
have added to its honor, but there is nothing of 
which it should be prouder than its excellent 
charities, and particularly those which have been 
founded for the benefit of poor children. 

The “Directory of Charities” is a volume of 
nearly four hundred pages, descriptive of the 
hundreds of public and private charities in Boston. 
There is no other book in all the city’s splendid 
private or public libraries which so well deserves 
to be called precious as this record of thoughtful- 
hess, generosity and Christian sympathy. 

It is worth while to have one’s name in such a 
book. It strengthens confidence in the kindli- 
ness and brotherhood of humanity and in the 
progress of Christianity to read it and to visit 
the homes and institutions which it describes. 

In some of them as many as four hundred 
children are cared for at the expense of the city. 
Many of these children are without fathers or 
mothers. Others have both parents living, but 
have been deserted by them. 

The children are of all ages, from babyhood 
up to fifteen or sixteen years. The babies—that 
is, little ones under two years of age, cared for at 





the expense of the city—are not kept in these 
homes. They are sent 

to the country and 

boarded there at the p 

city’s expense. Not 


on hand in the church. They are boys and girls 
of all ages, from six to fourteen or fifteen years. 
Farmers’ vehicles soon begin to draw up before 





their way through the earth, and there is nothing 
for them to feed upon where they are. Their 
parents are long since dead, and one would 


CANDIDATES FOR ADOPTION, 


the church. Some of these farmers and their 
wives have come ten or fifteen miles. 

Persons who receive one of these children must 
be recommended by a clergyman and two repu- 
table citizens. They must give proof of their 
ability to care properly for a child, and certain 
papers must be signed. 

Brothers and sisters are placed in homes near 
each other, if possible. No child is kept in 
ignorance regarding its 
brothers and sisters. _ 

An agent seldom 
ALY starts out with fewer 





more than two babies 
are sent to any one 
home. 

From May until Sep- i 
tember children of all », 
ages, cared for at the * 
city’s expense, are sent 
to the country at least a 
for a few weeks, and 
little ones of from two 
toten years are boarded 
in the country all sum- 


a ‘F 
6 


mer. = N : gt? 
The same custom pre ==, z 

vails in most of the | ; jj 

private charitable insti- a 

tutions. In some of MW | 


these there are often 
one hundred children, 
most of whom have 
known better days, and 
whose parents have been reduced by misfortune 
only to the extremity of having their children 
cared for by the charitable. 

: But other children have never in all their little 
lives known the kindly care, the cleanliness, the 
comfort and the happiness they have found since 
entering these charitable homes. 

Sometimes their parents relinquish all claim to 
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BABY BOARDERS. 





than twenty-five chil- 
dren, and sometimes all 
of them are taken the 
ks first day. After adop- 
Ib \y tion the agents of the 
i home continue to look 
= after the welfare of the 
child, reserving the 
right to visit it at any 
time. 

Children are taken 
away from persons who 
prove themselves unfit 
to care for them. Cases 
{ of this kind are ren- 
| dered unusual by the 
a thoroughness of the 
i investigation, which is 
made in advance. 

Excellent records are 
often made by pauper 
children thus adopted from city institutions, and 
even by children sentenced to these places by the 
courts for bad conduct. Many such children 
become upright and useful men and women 
under the good influences which they find, seem- 
ing thus to disprove the maxim that ‘‘blood will 
tell.” 

Sometimes men and women of high character 














naturally think their condition hopeless. But the 
little orphans are not entirely friendless, for the 
ants come bravely to their rescue. In some 
unaccountable way these ants have learned that 
their little protégés need the sap found in the 
roots of corn-plants to nourish them. 
Accordingly, about the time the eggs begin to 
hatch, the ants dig tunnels to the roots of the 
nearest corn-plant, continuing the tunnels along 
the roots some distance so as to leave a clear space 
about them. When these tunnels and galleries 
are completed the ants return to the nest, and 
taking the little aphides tenderly in their jaws— 
something as a cat lifts up her kittens—they carry 
them through the tunnels and 
place them on the corn-roots. 
Then the aphides insert their tiny 
beaks into the roots and suck out 
the sap which forms their food. 
They grow rapidly, and in a few 
days have become so large that 
their skins split open along the 
back, and they crawl out clothed 
in new skins which had been 
formed beneath the old ones. 
The skin-shedding process is 
repeated several times during the 


of the eggs. At the end of that 

time the aphides become fully developed. They 
have been carefully attended all the while by the 
ants which watch over them, carrying them down 
into the earth whenever danger threatens, and 
constructing new galleries about the roots when 
on account of rain or other causes the old ones 
become filled up. 

The fully developed aphides are little creatures, 
scarcely an eighth of an inch long, bluish-green 
in color, with six rather long legs, two feelers 
or antenne in front of the head, and two short 
honey tubes on the back of the abdomen, near 
the tail. This first brood of them have no 





such origin or history need look upon unfortunate 


This 





two weeks following the hatching Fig. 1. 


Ill. 


wings and when greatly magnified, look like 
Fig. 1, which represents a closely related species 
| found upon cabbage. 

| Each of these gives birth toliving young, which 
| look much like the mothers did when hatched 
from the egg. These young are also cared for by 
| the ants, and develop in the same way that the 
others did, but some of them when full-grown 
have wings. (Fig. 2.) 

_ When these winged ones appear, the ants 
tunnel to tfe surface of the ground, so that the 
aphides can escape. ‘The latter do so and fly 
away to some other ant-nest in the corn-field, 
where the ants have not yet got a supply of 
aphides. 

But these ants have nevertheless made tunnels 
about the corn-roots in anticipation of their 
guests, and are roaming about in search of plant- 
lice. Hence when our winged friends light upon 





| the ground the ants pick them up and carry them 





Fig. 2 


to the galleries below, where they place them on 
the corn-roots. Here the winged aphides give 
birth to living young which soon become full- 
grown, and continue the propagation of the 
| species. 

In this way the aphides continue to develop 
| generation after generation throughout the sum- 
mer and early autumn. The ants dig new 
galleries about the corn-roots as their protégés 
multiply, and protect them to the best of their 
ability. By midsummer there will often be 
thousands of the aphides on the roots of a single 
corn-plant. All of these are what naturalists 
call viviparous females, because they reproduce 
by giving birth to living young, instead of deposit- 
ing eggs, as most insects do. 

In autumn, however, there is developed a 
generation of egg-laying aphides. These deposit 
small, yellow eggs on the floors of the galleries, 
and then die. 

Now comes the most curious phase of the whole 
affair. The ants collect these little oval eggs that 
the aphides have scattered about, and place them 
in piles in the safest portions of their nests. 
They watch over them as winter comes on, caring 
for them as tenderly as they could for the eggs 
or young of their own species. Then they guard 
them through the long winter months, and in the 
spring, when the eggs hatch, they provide for the 
young aphides as I have already described. 

In return for this marvellous protection and 
care, the aphides reward the ants with a sweet 
liquid, sometimes called ‘“‘honey-dew,’’ upon 
which the latter feed. It is an underground 
version of the old story about ants keeping 
inilch-cows, for this is practically what they do, 
with the added romance of the preservation of 
the eggs through the winter. 

This species of plant-louse is called by ento- 
mologists the corn-reot aphis (Aphis maidis) ; 
and the ant is the small, brown ant (Lasius 
alienus) that is everywhere abundant in fields 
and gardens. May not these insects truly be said 
to have entered into a curious partnership ? 

CLARENCE M. WEED. 
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Played in the Game. 


There are parts of the Tropics where flying 
foxes, as they are called, hold upon the branches 
of trees very much after the manner of bats. To 
| associate these with the game of cricket as this is 
played by our English cousins is 
ludicrous. We find the story of the 
mistake told by an English travel- 
ler in Africa: 

The first thing that struck me 
on going ashore at Badagry was a 
stone which fell with some force 
from a tall tree; and I was looking 
round for an object on which to 
vent my wrath, when one of the 
sportsmen from the steamer came 
and made profuse apologies for 
the accident. 

I asked him what he was throw. 
ing at, and he, being a German, 
replied, ‘I drow at de grickeds.” 

This seemed so incomprehensible that 1 was 
going to give up attempting the solution, when he 
exclaimed, “No, no—not grickeds—badts. I 
know he vas something that you plays in de game. 
Dey are dere,” and he pointed up to the tree. 

I looked up and saw what at first sight appeared 
like a cluster of rabbit-skins hung up to dry. 
They were flying foxes. I looked round, and 
found almost every tree similarly adorned. But 
for an occasional movement of the head or the 
winking of an eye, one might have imagined they 
were dead, they remained so still. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 
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ROAD MAPS 


of New England by} Districts, price 25 cts. an 
Handsomely colored. Roads and points of had ali 
y l by dealers everywhere or mailed a t 
ublishers. Send for Catalogue. Geo. ker & 
Jo., Lithographers, 160 Tremont St., pt 
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“ DITMAN’S SEA SALT” 


Extracted from the foaming billows of the 
ocean,all the invigorating, toning-up rn 
are retained; all organic impurities eradicated 


“DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT” } 


Places within your reach, at all times, the 
beneficial results of om sea bathing. Costs 
but little; easily used : 

Ash "ae wt wed “DITMAN’S” and insist 
on getting it. Itis the only genuine Sea Salt. ; 
All Others are Spurious. 
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Business—S Shorthand. 


Largest in the W World. 
Saee desks for pupils. 
mber of Com 
Fridey 2 o’clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 
Open for Visitors all Summer. Prospectus Free. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 
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For sale by all the Leading Druggists. 


A.JLDITMAN, Mamoactarer, New York,NY. 























THE MAGEE IDEA_*# 


The highest quality at the lowest cost. It is the 
difference between cheap ranges and ranges cheap 
— between value and cost. 


‘*MAGEE” RANGES 


» are made from the cook’s standpoint. They em- 
body every device, every convenience, every 
scientific improvement consistent with good 
cooking and saving in fuel. Once tried, always 
used. The name Macgz is a guarantee of quality 
in ranges and furnaces. Descriptive circulars 
free. For sale by leading Dealers. 

MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, 32-38 Union St., Boston. 
Western Agency, 86 Lake St., Chicago. Pacific Coast Agency, 27 New Montgomery St., San Francisco. 
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@ DYSPEPSIA, CONSTIPATION, 

; PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 
° -° THAYER’S °- 

1) 


Tri-Ferment Compound 


WILL CURE YOU. 


It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate 
% telief, but completely removes the cause. Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 
@ the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 
and is always uniform. 





Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 


All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 


VLOHOOOOOOOOOOOODOOGOOOOOOOOOOODOODOOWDOOQOOQOOQOOOQOOQOOOOOOE) 


: HENRY THAYER & CO., = Cambridgeport, Mass. 5. 8 




















Pom Quickest. frozen with it. Every family can 
A ite MOU afford this delicious dish at home]. 
ai Ma Best. whenever desired. ‘‘ Frozen Dainties ”’ 


. jit” 
White Mountain 
Freezer. 


Most Economical. 


+ 


It is 

an easy 
thing to have 
the best Ice 
Cream, quickly 

prepared and at half 

the confectioner’s price 

when you use an Im- 

Pe wiwsg White Mountain 
reezer. Inabout Four Min- 

fella the finest Ice Cream can be 


gives Fifty choice recipes —we will send it 


free to any address. 
% Waite Mounrain FREEZER Co., 


Nashua, N. H. 
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Tender, juicy beef is the best food obtainable for adults. But it must be 
well cooked. Only an expert can so prepare beef as to preserve its health- 
giving juices. We are experts in the preparation of canned meats. 
We handle the fresh beef from the first ; eS ee 
tures; give it the proper amount of cure ; a 
and finally enclose it so that every delightful snatiy t wiaineh 
Luncheon Beef is the product of many years’ experience. It is neither 
Milder than 
place by itself 
renteiaak in New England as Luncheon Beef, Its univer- 
sal use confirms its merit. It is prepared ready for use, and may be eaten 
cold as it comes from the can. It is particularly desirable for a salad. Or it 
may be minced or hashed and cooked, or it may be made into curries, 
fritters, cakes, rissoles, roles, patties or ragouts. JF we Se RF 
Every can has the Helmet Trade-Mark upon it. 
Packed in 1, 2 and 6-pound Cans, and so well known 
that any dealer can supply you. 
ARMOUR PACKING CO., 
Kansas City, U. S. A. 


GEO. WM. BENTLEY CO., 


BOSTON, 
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Small Fire-Proof 
House Sate 














*8.75 


Delivered 
FREE. 





This Safe is designed for Valuable Documents, Papers and Account 
Books that are ordinarily left Exposed in the Home. 








It weighs about 100 lbs. Has a Three-Tumbler, Non-Pickable 
Combination Lock, and inside partitions and money-box, and is 
manufactured by the Victor Safe and Lock Co., of Cincinnati, who 
warrant it Fire-Proof. Its dimensions are as follows : 


OUTSIDE — 1644 inches High, 10% inches Wide, 13 inches Deep. 


INSIDE -—10 “* w: @t.* ected. Ween haetig 
‘ To introduce these House Safes, 
Special Offer. limited time we will deliver $ 
them at any freight office in New England on receipt of S.7 os 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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